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Germanys 

home-heat 


By David Mutch 

• Bum 

A sleepy housewife gets at six in 
the m nr m fng in West Germ any, 

apd pipeti 

from an electric generating plant 20 
miles away rushes into the home’s 
radiators,- and In -:1D minutes all is 
toasty warm. . 

A sleepy husband in Freiburg, 250 
miles south, does the same thing . . . 
and the scene Is repeated 250 miles to 
the north in Flensburg, just south of 
Denmark. 

It is the year 2000, and all of West 
Germany has a massive national hot- 
water heating system for half of its 
dwellings, which demolishes all the 
old jokes about lack of central heating 
in Europe. 

Is this fantasy? 

Workable system 

Experts in the federal govern- 
ment’s Ministry of Research and 
Technology say such, a system ap- 
pears workable. In fact millions of 
dollars are being spent right now to 
prove they are right. 

The program would use billions of 
dollars worth of heat that is now 
wasted. It would also reduce the 
country’s reliance on coal and im- 
parted oil. 

How would the project work? 

Planners have found that power 
generating plknts which burn coal 
utilize only 40 percent of the energy in 
that fuel,, while 60 percent is lost. 
Nuclear lightr water power plants use 
only S3 percent of their energy, and 
the other 67 percent must be dis- 
carded. 

At present all of this wasted excess 
energy in the form of heat is dis- 
sipated either into waterways or the 
atmosphere. The new plan would 

harness it and pipe it to homes. 

Current setup 

At present 6 percent of home heat- 
ing comes from district heating pro- 
grams, almost all of it in large cities 
such as Berlin, Munich, Mannheim, 
and Hannover. The new scheme e*iia 
for expanding this program to include 
all cities in West Germany over 40,000 
population. Numerically, half of the 
country’s dwellings would be part of 
It 1 

A $45 million test program soon will 
be under construction in the Essen- 
Bottrop-Gelsenkirch area, heart of 
the Industrial Ruhr. 

With results from this experiment 
and a detailed economic and geo- 
graphic study (costing $4 million) 
now underway, some hard decisions 
will begin — probably late in 1976. 

Costs now being given out for the 
total project are 880 billion- This may 
be a conservative figure. It is ex- 
pected that both public and private 
money would be spent 
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jWn shaped ; ■ 
/like a pine free’ 

}’ ‘ By DayMF. Salisbury 

. Staff corresponttent of 

' The ChristianScience Monitor 

NewYork 

Radical new crops now being devel- 
oped—' such as a corn plant shaped 
• like ft Christmas ; tree . could help 
feed starving people-' to poor nations* 
and icpver food prices in wealthier 
ones.y . f _ : 

This is the view of many agricul- 
tural scientists now working to malm 
farming more productive. . 

They emphasize, however, that na- 
tions such as the United States must 
really commit themselves to fight 
world hunger if the new crops are to 
.succeed. r? 

Dr. Sylva H. .Wi,ttwer, director of 
.the J Michigan Agriculture ; Ex- 
perimental Station and head, of a 
National Academy of Sciences study, 

, feels there ate many possible im- 
provements 'to crop and - farming 
methods which can help toed more 
. people. Dr. Wittwer urges a ’ ‘Manhat- 
tan -style project” in basic agricul- 
tural research. He spoke this week at 
the fttmofti meetin g of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Sciences (AAAS). 

Five-year plan proposed 1 
- For .- instance, com plants whose 
: leaves slick outward and up like the 
branches on a pine tree could catch 
light more effectively than 'plants 
with ordinary drooping leaves. Dr. 
Wittwer estimates that these vari- 
eties could be developed to about five 
years, j 

apoo© plants* jpeas and beans tor 
example, can pluck nitrogen, one of 
the bufiding blocks of, protein, right 
out of -the air. If this ability can be 
transferred to other crops, reliance on 
tocreapingiy expensive fertilizer 
couldbc cut. 

New crops — such as a grain called . 
trflicale — show promise of supple- 
menting present staples, , although 
publkutoceptanc.. of new foods seems 
achieve. ' 

tocfO&sirg nutrition of present 
crops gineUcaliy also is possible. 
Major * tfcrtf sis to .the past^bas been 
oq 'fooreicErtg yields, : Ih addition to;. ' 
making varieties that can withstand 
more variable weather, predicted by 
some climatologists. 

A symposium of food, population, 
and energy at the AAAS meeting 
considered a recent report of the 
national academy which says that 
"green revolution” style agriculture 
appears to be reaching its limit. 

More and more fertilizer is being 
applied for ever smaller increases in 
productivity. The number of people 
an American farmer can feed is 
reaching a peak, as are crop yields 
per acre ^the report states. 

In recent years, people in affluent 
nations have begun to use an increas- 
ing part of their paychecks for food, 
the report continues. 

Only last December, President 
Ford asked the national academy to 
recommend the best ways agricul- 
tural research could help meet food 
supply challenges. 

Food aid makes up only a small 
percentage of U.S. exports and, ac- 
cording to Dr. Georg Bergstrom of 
Michigan State University, this has 
come increasingly to serve political 
ends. South Vietnam, South- Korea, 
and Taiwan now are prime recipients. 
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Cheap basic foods 
— consumerist aim 

■ By Lucia Mouat 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 
One Of the most active con- 
sumer groups in the United States 
is trying to organize what prom- 
ises to be a . long mid arduous 
effort to make basic nutritions 
foods available to ail at low cost. 

"Access to these should be a 
right, not a privilege,” insists 
Kay Pachtner, executive director, 
of San Francisco Consumer Ac- 
tion (SFCA), which is lobbying 
both Congress and the hundreds 
of consumer leaders to town for 
the annual meeting of the Con- 
sumer Federation of America. 

The core of the effort is to try to 
mobilize consumer demand to 
force prices down — just as the 
meat boycotts of recent yean 
have tried to do. 

SFCA readily concedes it is an 
‘■ambitions*' program tint may 
well take five years or so to really 
take rook 

★Please turn to Page 4 


Washington bomb recalls ’60s Soviets 

reaffirm 
‘detente’ 


Blast at State— how 
wide a Viet protest? 

;• * By Dana Adams Schmidt 
-Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

r * • ■ . • * 

. Washington 

As debris is cleared and water, 
moppetf in the wake of this week’s 
bo mb explosion at the State Depart- 
ment, Washington officials -are: 

• Trying to find out whether flie 
bomb symbolizes a newresurgencajaf 
anti- Vietnam protest sentiment in the 
United States or whether — as they 
now tend to believe — it was en 
isolated act of opposition to President 
Ford’s request to Congress fair ano- 
ther half-billion dollars In aid for 
South Vietnam and Cambodia. 

• Looking for new ways to £1} 

protect public buildings in Washing- 
ton, and (2) tighten security at the 
. State Department itself . r 

One loophole in state Department 
security seems to be tha trackages 
carried into the building' are not 
checked (though all who enter must 
pass a security guard, and have 
proper passes). Packages are rau- 
tinely checked at the White House and 
the Pentagon. jJ? '■ 








At the State Department itself, 
some 20 separate offices, mostly in 
the African section of the foreign aid 
agency, were dterupted by the ex- 
plosion. Officials moved into adjeftn- 
ing offices Wednesday; all repairs 
were expeeted to have been maddjby 
Thursday. ;' 

The Weather Under groundft>r g&nl- 
- zation claimed responsibility for . the 
bomb in a' telephone call to toe 
Associated Press 15 minutes after 
midnight Wednesday -morning. A 
man's voice also warned of an ex- 
plosion to come in a Defense Depart- 
ment building in O akland, Calif., at 6 
a.m. Pacific time Wednesday. - ^ 
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Third floor, State Department Building 

:4a Sifting bomb debris for answers 


AP photo 


j Demolition experts In Oakland dis- 
covered the bomb in time, removed it, 
and detonated it in the street outside. 
The bomb consisted of 10-15 pounds of 
high explosives in an attache case 
found on the seventh floor. 

Officials here are Inclined to believe 
so far that the explosion, though 
apparently triggered by the Ford 


request for new aid, is hot part of a 
new wave of anti- Vietnam sentiment. 
The mood in the State Department 
was calm Wednesday, with officials 
vowing that policy would be un- 
changed. 

The department, however, along 
with other D.C. buildings said to have 
★Please turn to Page 4 


Wom$n to lead U.K 

Heath’s challenger might be 
prime minister someday 


Tories? 




Overseas news ekttor of 
The Chris tian Bcierffir* Monitor 


woman. She is Margaret Thatcher. : . - ; 

Mrs. Thatcher is challenging former Prime Minister 
Edward Heath in the bafloting tor tb& leadership of the 
■ Conservative Party which will start at a meeting of 
Conservative MPs next Tuesday. In Mr. Heath’s Cabinet 
from 1970 to 1974, Mrs. Thatcher whs minister for 
education and science. Since last October’s election, she 
has been the Opposition's chief spokesman on finance 
and is generally thought to have held her own in debate 
against Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer Denis 
Healey. 

Mr. Heath's future as leader of the Conservative Party 
. is in some jeopardy. He baB won only one of the last four 
general electionsas leader, and the party does not have a 
record of generosity toward those who have . led it to 
defeat. Since the party lost the October general £le ction , 
murmurings against Mr. Heath have grown in intensity. 
The first ballot at the party meeting on Feb. 4 will in fact 
be a vote of confidence in his leadership. 

■ • ★Please turn to Page 4 



Mrs. Thatcher: possible prime minister 


Some services free, others provided at low cost 

Valuable extra benefits for congressmen 


By Monty Hoyt 
Staff correspondent of . - 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Who has 2,000 wail calendars, 400 
agricultural yearbooks and an almost 
unlimited number of maps to give 
away each year? . 

Each member of the U.S. Congress. 

He has a free supply of ice, too — ' 
and a number of other fringe benefits 
as well. 

Free services include free medical 
care while on the job, five parking 
spaces, potted plants from the U.S. 


Botanic Garden, wall decorations 
ranging from scenic photographs of 
,. the rational parks to reproductions on 
loan from the National Gallery of Art, 
a gymnasium complete with swim- 
ming pool and paddleball court, pic- 
: tore frames tor official photographs 
and awards, and an endless array of 
U.S. Government publications. 

These fringe benefits, for the most 
part, are not reflected In a congress- 
man’s $42,500 paycheck. 

Most of the $326 million budget for 
Congress goes for direct costs — 
salaries, staff, office space, and spe- 
cial allowances. 


Slightly used jets for sale: 
call just about any airline 


By David Arable ; 

. Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

NewYork 

Want to buy a second-hang airliner? 

They are not exactly cheap, but if 
there ever was a time to lay your 
bands an a slightly used, 50- or even 
300-seat jet, nowisit. 

At a time of sagging air travel and 
soaring costs, many of America’s 
multifarious airlines have suddenly 
found themselves with an embarrass- 
ing and costly surplus of planes. 

Quietly and rather coyly (who 
wants to drive resale prices down?) 
they are putting them on the market, 
or leasing them, while they try to 
delay or cancel deliveries . of new 
planes ordered in more prosperous 
times. 


Appropriately enough, the 
spacious, wide-bodied jumbo jets axe 
'.^tbe most c onspicu ouswhlte elephants. 

.Originally ordered to cope with an 
. Expected surge In traffic which never 
r materialized, the comfortable but 

- 'much too empty jumbos- are not 
proving profitable on shorter routes 

' — especially when they displace 
smaller aircraft flying more frequent 
' and more flexible schedules. 

’’Name me one camez in the United 
States which has not tried to sell or 
get rid of some of Its wide-bodied 
airliners,” said Eastern Airlines ex- 
ecutive vice-president Charles Simon. 

- His own company wants to sell at 
. least six of Its fleet of 250-seat 

Lockheed 1011 s (got a spare $15 
million for one?) and would like to 
reschedule deliveries of 10 new ones. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


At election time congressional of- 
ficeholders, according to one study, 
have as much as a $376,000 edge over 
noxiincuxnbents, because of franking 
privileges, access to subsidized radio 
and TV studios, paid staffs and of- 
fices, and phone and travel allow- 
ances. 

Other benefits available 

Other benefits available to con- 
gressmen at reduced or subsidized 
cost, according to the Little-known 
Congressional Handbook, include : 

• Life and health Insurance. Mem- 
bers receive $45,000 In term life 
insurance regardless of age or health. 
Additional policies up to $10,000 are 
available. Health insurance, with the 
government picking up to 40 percent 
of the premium cost, is available. 

• Pensions. After five years of 
service, ' members are eligible to 
retire with 12.5 percent to 80 percent 
of their full salary, dependlng on the 
number of years in Congress. Eight 
percent of a member’s salary is 
deducted for the plan, and is matched 
by the government. 

• Recording studios and photogra- 
phers. Separate Senate and House 
radio and television studio facilities 
with more than $1 million in equip- 
ment are available to produce audio, 
tapes and films, “electronic news- 
letters” which can be- dispersed to 
local stations. Costs to' congressmen 
are estimated to be one- tenth the 
actual costs at commercial studios. 
Photographic services are provided 
as well for campaign pictures and 
news releases. 
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High official backs 
arms talks with Ford 

By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Amid debate over the future of 
Soviet-American detente and recur- 
ring speculation about the position of 
one of its chief defenders, Leonid I. 
Brezhnev, a top Soviet leader has 
stated that last November's Vladivos- 
tok summit still "keeps all its signifi- 
cance” — and that It is Important to 
go ahead with new strategic arms 

This was the first explicit, author- 
itative-statement of the continuing 
validity of the Vladivostok strategic 
arms understanding since Moscow 
repudiated the 1972 trade agreement 
with the U.S. two weeks ago. Previous 
Soviet newspaper articles had only 
indicated in a general way that 
detente could continue despite the 
tra^p impasse. 

The statement was made by Boris 
Ponomarev, an alternate member of 
the Soviet Communist Party’s top- 
ranking Politburo. He made his re- 
marks at a meeting of armed forces 
ideological workers Tuesday. The 
speech was reported in its fullest 
version in the armed forces paper 
Red Star on Wednesday. 

Ambivalence exposed 
In Us speech Mr. Ponomarev also 
gave one of the fullest expositions to 
date of Soviet ambivalence about 
economic diffi culties in the West. 

On the one hand he saw the West’s 
inflation, unemployment, and falling 
output as showing the crisis of capital- 
ism and the superiority of the Soviet 
brand of socialism. On the other hand, 
he warned that this crisis held dan- 
gers of strengthening "fascists” in a 
repeat of Hitler’s rise in the 1930s. 

All in all, Mr. Ponomarev’s speech 
constituted a comprehensive defense 
of the policy of detente — the first 
since the breakdown of the trade 
agreement'.' Politburo member’ Alex- 
ander Shelepin simultaneously added 
to the defense in a speech in Berlin 
that seemed aimed at critics who say 
detente helps capitalist states to the 
detriment of the working class. 

Mr. Ponomarev’s defense was espe- 
cially noteworthy, as a forum of 
military ideological cadres would nor- 
mally call forth a more hard-line 
Speech- 

Minister of Defense Andrei 
Grechko, who also addressed the 
meeting, gave a mare conventional 
pep talk about the specific propa- 
ganda work of the assemblage. He 
also — as is usual for a military 
leader — stressed the continuing 
danger of war and the need to 
maintain a guard against capitalist 
subversion under the cover of detente. 

Mr. Ponomarev started out by 
repeating the stock phrase that a 
major task now is to make detente 
“irreversible. " He praised Mr. Brezh- 
nev’s summit meetings with Western 
leaders. 

And he added, "The understanding 
achieved in Vladivostok about the 
basis of a long-term Soviet-American 
agreement on the limitation of strate- 
gic offensive weapons has great sig- 
nificance. Conclusion of such an 
★Please turn to Page 2 


Ford: ‘No fiddling 
while energy burns’ 

By David T. Cook 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 
President Ford has told a group 
of U.S. financial wr ite rs that he 
totends to stand firm on his 
energy proposals - tot left open 
the door to compromise with 
Congress on his tax plans. 

’ Paraphrasing toe words in 
what he said was a headline in 
this newspaper, the President 
Insisted, “We are not going to 
fiddle while energy burns.” He 
said he would stand beside his 
decision to raise toe price of 
imported oil by increasing tariffs. 
He also intends to go abend and 
decontrol the price of domestic 
erode oil April 1. 

But, 11 Democrats in Congress 
came up with an overall energy 
and tax plan “comparable” to Ms 
own, then “we will talk about 
compromise” — with toe clear 
implication that compromise 
would come only hi toe area of 
taxes, in which Democrats have 
toe votes to override Mm. 
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Greece proposes world PLO 
court rule on Aegean oil rev k 


Critics of overconsumption 


Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Greek Premier Constantine Cara- 
mantis has sought to head off a new 
storm between Greece and Turkey by 
proposing that their dispute over oil 
prospecting in- the Aegean Sea be 
referred to the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague. r " ^ r 

The Greek statesman acted after 
Turkey had announced that it in- 
tended to resume seismic studies in 
the Aegean in preparation for oil 
drilling. 

Greece claims jurisdiction over 
most of the Aegean’s continental shelf 
because of the numerous Greek Is- 
lands there. But some of the islands 
are only a few miles from the Turkish 
coast, and Turkey says there is no 
justification for considering that the 
principle of the continental shelf ap- 
plies to islands of this size. 

Rejection expected 

Mr. Caram anlla 's move was hailed 
in Greece as a states manl i k e gesture, 
Peter Me lias reports from Athens. 

However, seasoned, observers in 
Athens thought Turkey would prob- 
ably reject the proposal and submit 
one of its own instead. These observ- 
ers expected Turkey to press for 
bilateral talks with Greece on the 
Aegean and perhaps also an other 
problems. 

Although Mr. Caramanlis has given 
no Indication of how he would react if 
his proposal were turned down, 
knowledgeable sources In Athens said 
he might well agree to bilateral talks 
with Ankara. At the same time he 
would strongly defend Greece’s Inter- 
ests. He has already said that Greece 
would answer with force any Turkish 
move against its territorial sover- 
eignty. 

Oil discovered 

The dispute over oil prospecting 
erupted last spring after Greece dis- 


covered deposits of crude oil off the 
Greek island of Thassos. Turkey then 
quickly Issued oil prospecting licenses 
to a state-owned petroleum company 
and sent a survey ship belonging to 
the Turkish Navy to the Aegean. 

The Cyprus crisis last summer with 
the subsequent change of government 
in Greece temporarily overshadowed 
the quarrel oyer the Aegean. 

But -last fail t h en Turkish Premier 
Bulent Eeevtt drafted plans for oil 
prospecting and contracted with a 
Norwegian company for exploratory 
studies after an American firm, 
Geophysical Surveys, Inc., of Dallas, 
had pulled out of a similar contract 
because of tensions in the region. 

Survey initiated 

The Norwegian survey ship Longva 
sailed for the Aegean recently with a 
team of Turkish geologists on board 
amid strong warnings from Turkey to 
Greece against any attempt to pre- 
vent this operation. 

Foreign Minister Meiih Esenbel 
told Parliament that the Aegean Sea 
is of vital importance to Turkey, even 
more so than Cyprus. "We shall 
pursue an energetic policy and use all 
possibilities, 1 * he said. 

Turkey's confidence in its armed 
strength and the success of its oper- 
ations in Cyprus seem to have given 
its leaders the belief that a firm stand, 
based on a de facto situation, will pay 
off, Sam Cohen reports from Istanbul. 

A calmer view 

Although foreign observers see dan- 
ger in a show of force in the Aegean by 
either side, the Turks take a calmer 
view. They believe that Greece would 
not risk a war with Turkey over the 
Aegean dispute. 

Both Turkish Premier Sadi Irm&k 
and Foreign Minister Esenbel have 
appealed to the Greek Government to 
"turn the Aegean into a sea of 
cooperation instead of considering it a 
Greek lake.” 


China’s new triumvirate 
ready to assume power 


By a staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

The emergence of China ’s new 
collective leadership to succeed 
Chairman Mrw Tse-tung became vir- 
tually complete on Wednesday. 

It was announced in Peking that two 
men already named to tap positions in 
the party and the government — Teng 
Hsiao-ping and Chang Cbun-chiao — 
now have been appointed to corre- 
sponding posts in the military. 

Mr. Teng Is the new chief of staff of 
China's Armed Forces, adding to his 
duties as vice chairman of the party 
and first-ranked deputy premier in 
the government. 

Mr. Chang becomes the new direc- 
tor of the general political depart- 
ment of the Army, less formally 
known as chief commissar. He is 
already serving as secretary-general 
of the party and second-ranked dep- 
uty premier in the government. 

Appointments jnst approved 

Their new military appointments 
come only two weeks after the two 
men emerged in leading roles at the 
National People's Congress, where 
they were formally approved as the 
top deputy premiers under Chou En- 
laL 

The moves give Cltina a concentra- 
tion of authority that has been miss- 
ing since the old heir-apparent, for- 
mer vice-chairman and Defense Min- 
ister Lin Plao, was deposed in 1871. 

But there is a difference this time. 
Instead of one man, there are two — 
figures who represent a balance be- 
tween the veteran, moderate "forces 
of stability" and the younger "cul- 
tural revolutionary” activists who 
had erupted in the late 1960s. 

Long-march veteran Teng Hsiao- 
ping had been one of the early victims 
of the cultural revolution, since then 
gradually rehabilitated. 

Chang Chun-chiao had been one of 
the upheaval’s prime movers as an 
activist party ideologue in Shanghai, 


since then receiving more responsi- 
bility. 

Now the two men are united with 
Premier Chou in a triumvirate which 
for practical purposes has already 
succeeded Chairman Mao as China's 
new collective leadership. 

Hfa absence from the National 
People's Congress, recent candid 
photos, and the new appointments all 
serve to indicate that Mao Tse-tung in 
the last few months has become the 
retired “elder statesman” of Ch in a — 
still receiving visiting heads of state, 
but no longer active in managing 
party or government affairs. 

How long the new triumvirate will 
last seems to depend largely on 
Premier Chou’s own retirement 
schedule, his role already curtailed 
somewhat by a long stay in the 
hospital. 

In any case, Messrs. Teng and 
Chang have now been well-estab- 
lished as the nucleus lor any collec- 
tive leadership of the immediate 
future. 

Civilian control re-established 

Their appointment to the country’s 
two top military posts also served as 
the conclusive touches to another 
important development — the full re- 
establishment of "civilian” control 
over China's armed farces. 

Hand in hand with this have been 
steps to strengthen the Army inter- 
nally for its traditional military role. 

Long-vacant senior Army posts, as 
well as the office of Defense Minister, 
have all been filled in recent weeks. 
Four veteran Army-career men have 
been appointed as deputy chiefs of 
staff, some of them rehabilitated to a 
leadership status they had before the 
cultural revolution. 

At the same time, party leaders 
have reportedly agreed to insistent 
demands from military professionals 
for more and better armaments. 
Greater emphasis will be given to 
defense industries. 


reviews 

moderate 

stance 

By Joseph Fitchett 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Beirut, Lebanon 

The Palestine Liberation. Organiza- 
tion (PLO) is having second thoughts 
about its policy of tacit support for 
step-by-step negotiations between 
Arab governments and Israel. 

Many Palestinian leaders appear 
convinced that this moderate line is 
unlikely to culminat e in a role for the 
PLO in the peace-seeking process. 

Al-F&tah, the main guerrilla group, 
led by PLO chairman Yasser Arafat, 
has scheduled a general congress for 
its rank and file, which may entail a 
radical reappraisal of Al-Fatah’s 
moderate line, . pro-Falestinlan news- 
papers here reported Jan. 29. 

The meeting, to be held within 90 
days, will focus an U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger's current 
bid to obtain another disengagement 
between Israel and Egypt. Prim* to 
Dr. Kissinger's arrival in the Middle 
East, the PLO has launched a cam- 
paign of private contacts and public 
speeches hardening the Palestinian 
line, as a means of pressure on Egypt 
and a possible prelude to tougher 
actions. 

Sadat criticized 

Palestinian leaders have started 
publicly criticizing President Sadat, 
who they suspect is planning to shelve 
the Palestinian issue for the fore- 
seeable future to obtain Egyptian 
gains. 

The PLO’s disappointment could be 
translated into political pressure on 
Arab oil states to insist that Mr. Sadat 
demand tan gible Palestinian gains. It 
could also result in more terrorism. 
Both these remedies are advocated by 
FLO leaders voicing Palestinian 
grievances against Egypt. 

Claims reported 

The Palestinian campaign against 
Mr. Sadat was keynoted by Nayef 
Haw atm eh, a left-winger who retains 
close links to Mr. Arafat. In an 
interview with the widely read Beirut 
newspaper Al-Nahar, Mr. Hawath- 
meh claimed Egypt was going to 
allow Israel-bound ships through the 
Suez canal, extend the United Nations 
mandate in Sinai far two years, keep 
the Sinai front calm during the Amer- 
ican presidential elections in 1976, 
work to restore to Jordan a negotiat- 
ing mandate for the occupied West 
Bank, Ignore the Rabat summit 
united Arab stand on three fronts — in 
sum. demobilize and demoralize the 
Arab bloc to obtain a further Israeli 
withdrawal in Sinai. 

Efforts undermined 

Although the PLO would be reluc- 
tant to realign Itself with the ultras, 
uncertain FLO prospects have under- 
mined Mr. Arafat’s efforts to curb 
Palestinian extremism. 

It appears increasingly unlikely the 
PLO can carry out public punishment 
of four guerrilla dissidents who hi- 
jacked a British airliner to Tunis and 

After announcing that the men had 
stood trial, Palestinian spokesmen 
have fallen silent. Palestinian sources 
say any sentence will have to be 
confirmed by Mr. Arafat personally. 

Faced with a possible quarrel with 
Egypt, Mr. Arafat may have to 
depend more heavily an Iraq and 
Libya, which oppose punishment for 
extremists. 

[The Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation Jan. 29 showed newsmen a 
"correction center” near Damascus 
where it said It is holding 70 Palestin- 
ians disciplined by the PLO, including 
the men sentenced for plotting to 
hijack a British airliner, the Associ- 
ated Press reported. It was the first 
eyewitness report of such a jail, 
although the PLO has been claiming 
for some time that it Is disciplining 
dissident guerrillas by using its own 
courts and jails.] • 
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Simon, Schmidt 
suggests thrift 

By Harry B-Effis 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

"America,” said U.S. Treasury 
Secretary William E. Simon, a mil- 
lionaire banker, “must soon turn 
away from the consumption ethic and 
return to the ethics of thrift and 
investment.” 

Across the Atlantic, a West German 
Socialist _ leader voiced similar 
thoughts. “People in many of our 
societies,” Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt told television commentator 
Bill Moyers, "have taken on the habit 
of asking for ever more ... the 
general attitude that we'll live better 
every year, get trigger cars, nicer 
houses, higher pay ” 

Thus a rich American banker and a 
lifelong German Social Democrat 
both decry overconsumption. 

Do Americans overconsume? To- 
day, reports the Manufacturers Hano- 
ver Trust of New York, American 
consumers are in debt to the tune of 
$188 billion — compared with $7.5 

billion in 1942. 

In 22 years, Americans have multi- 
plied their private debt by 25 times. 

The U.S. Government stepped right 
along with them. On Feb. 18, accord- 
ing to the White House, the national 
debt will pierce a $495 billion celling. 


Congress proposes raising the debt 
limit to $581 billion, to allow the 
government to pay its bills through 
June of this year. 

Restraints implemented 
Mr. Simon, urging a cutback in 
federal spending, points to the ex- 
ample of Chancellor Schmidt’s gov- 
ernment "Germany,” the Treasury 
chief told this reporter, "had the 
wisdom and the will and the courage 
to implement demand restraint poli- 
cies about 18 or 10 months ago. and 
you know it's no mystery to anyone 
why their inflation rate is half what it 
is in this country.” 

Since Mr. Simon spoke, recession 
has deepened swiftly in the industrial- 
ized world, and even Helmut 
Schmidt's regime, confronting an 
unemployment rate nearing 4 per- 
cent, has begun to stimulate the 
German economy. 

With U.S. unemployment heading 
toward 8 percent, Mr. Simon acknowl- 
edges the need for a stimulative tax 
cut, though the impending budget 
deficits — at least $80 billion this year 
and next — “horrify” him. 

"If we overstimulate now,” he 
warns, “I would predict that within a 
reasonable short time — a year to two 
years — you’d see (theUJS. economy) 
back with higher Inflation rates and 
higher unemployment.” 

We must, he insists, begin "to 
educate the American public about 
the dangers of this expposive growth 
of federal spending.” The consumer 
price index, he said recently on "Meet 


The Press" (NSC-TV), rose 90 p*. 
cent in the past three years, 
social security benefits soared g 
percent. 

Low U-S. investment 

Inflation, says Mr. Simon, cougeg 
with government and private com- 
petition for capital, drives up interest 
rates and eats into corporate profit^ 
leaving too little money for businesi 
to devote to plant expansion and the 
creation of new jobs. Capital fa. 
vestment in the U.S.. he points out, ]g 
the lowest, as a percentage of gross 
national product, of any major Indus, 
trial power. 

One result is shrinking product!?, 
lty, or output per manhour of work. 
Productivity last year, reports the 
Labor Department, slumped 2.7 per. 
cent, the first full-year decline since 
1947. Soaring wages, meanwhile, 
caused unit labor costs — what it 
costs a business to produce a good or 
service — to rise 11.8 percent in 1871 

Mr. Simon estimates the in- 
vestment needs of U.S. corporations 
from now until 19S5 at $3 trillion, 
including $1 trillion for the energy 
Industry alone. The goal, be implies, 
canno t be met, unless Americans trim 
their sails of personal consumption 
and government cuts back Its spend- 
ing. 

Helmut Schmidt puts it another 
way. Democratic governments, he 
says, have "too long, to a too great 
extent, tried to fulfill wishes which 
better ought not to have been ful- 
filled.” 


Who’s who in ‘kitchen cabinet’ 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of . 

■ The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 
Members of President Ford's 
"kitchen cabinet" have ready access 
to Mm, and he listens carefully, often 
taking notes and ordering his staff to 
investigate their recommendations. 

- Yet some members of the “cabi- 
net” are unsure just how effective 
their advice is. 

This is the mixed picture that 
emerges from conversations with sev- 
eral members of the “cabinet,” which 
is made up of some longtime friends 
of Mr. Ford from his days in Con- 
gress. Some are still In Congress; 
others have left. 

The President is pictured as acces- 
sible, affable, interested, courteous. 
Sources are guarded In their com- 
ments, and generally avoid dis- 
cussing specific Issues, 
i On at least one occasion, however — 
yfltie timing df'toe'' pardo# -for former 
"President Nixon — Mr. Ford went 
against the advice of his entire 
"kitchen cabinet” circle. None of the 
rircle agreed with the timing Mr. 
Fozd chose. 

Some effect noticed 
Said pna “kitchen cabinet” man: 
r Tve talked to the President a 
number of times since he's been 
President We chat about a wide 
variety of Issues. He sits and takes 
, notes, which is Ms style, widle I am 
* tufting. Often he will ask his people to 
‘staff out’ some of my recommenda- 
tions after I leave. . . . I can’t tell you 

^ much influence I have, but I have 
my suggestions implemented. 

E ar advice may well have come 
other places. And, in the end, I 
that this is a President who 

a i up his own mind. ” 

lie President’s independence, 
riser said, rather ruefully: 
i, I talk to trim. And I do give 
trice, such as the need for trim 
a ‘new face’ an Ms admirds- 
l. He looks right, at me and 
— but does as he pleases.” 

' j Who are these people who have this 
Special “sounding board” relation- 
ship with the President? Those who 
see Ihe President the most include: 
Former Secretary of Defense Melvin 
'Laird, former Wisconsin Rep. John 
W. Byrnes, former New York Re- 
publican Sen. Charles Goodall, and 
Republican Sen. Robert Griffin. 

»’ [Sen. Griffin, as minority whip, also 
has official contacts with the Presi- 
dent But his “old friend” tie, together 
with the fact that he, also, is from 
Michigan, qualifies tor “cabinet” 
status as well]. 
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Adviser to presidents Bryce Harlow 
also has special-access ; status. The 
President talks to Mr. Harlow an 
occasion. But Mr. Harlow, unlike the 
others in this group, makes a point of 
not initiating these get-togethers with 
Mr. Ford. 

Several others also enjoy this "spe- 
cial friend” privilege, including Rep. 
Albert H. Qide of Minnesota and 
Elford A. Cederburg, of Michigan, 
minority House leader John J. Rhodes 
of Arizona, and Rep. John B. Ander- 
son of Illinois. Among' these last- 
named individuals, same use this 
opportunity for talking to the Presi- 
dent more than others. Mr. Qule says 
he only TwTIcr to Mr, Ford about 
agruculture matters. .?• 

William G. Whyte, vice-president of 
U.S. Steel, is also said to be a part of 
this coterie of informal presidential 
advisers. This cannot be confirmed. 
But it Is on tiie record that Ron 
Nessen, White House press secretary, 
said flatly 4hat the Fragment was not 
in communication with Mr. Whyte 
during the recent period in which Mr. 
Ford was objecting to U.S. Steel’s 
recent increase in prices (later par- 
tially rolled back.) 

/ » 

Isolation problem , 

One "cabinet” insider says: “Whin 
Jerry was ^Ice-President, he very 
quickly let roe know that the Vice- 
President cstn get isolated from the 
outside world. 

“So he asked me to come in or call 
him whenever I thought necessary — 
and again, if necessary, I should [tell] 
Mm [emphatically] if I thought he 
was doing the wrong things. That was 
my relationship then. And it continues 
now that he is President ” 

Says another: “I have some input — 
and perhaps a degree of in- 



By R. Norman Matheny. staff photographer 

Goodell— in inner circle 

fluence. . . . Once in a while I ad vis* 
on specific issues, but we don't go into 
details. My advice is usually along the 
lines of how to set up the adminis- 
trative structure — more than on 
policy.” 

Another sees his role this way: "He 
uses me as a sounding board. He’ll 
sometimes say, ‘Well, here's what I 
expect to do’ to see what I have to 
say. . . . The President listens but I 
get the distinct impression that he, in 
the end, makes up his own mind.” 
Another adviser, who gets a par- 
ticularly good hearing from the Presi- 
dent almost weekly, raised questions 
about how "influential” he was: 

■ ‘As with other presidents,” he said, 
"Ford is turning to those close around 
Mm for advice — to Ms White Home 
advisers. I don’t say this is wrong. But 
that’s the way it is. I talk to the 
President But I certainly don’t get 
the impression that I am influencing 
him very often.” 


* Soviet official reaffirms ‘detente’ 


Continued from Page 1 
agreement will give a basis far believ- 
ing that even after the present tempo- 
rary [SALT] agreement expires . . . 
the arms race spiral will not gallop 
sharply higher. ”, 

■ Singling out the U.S. for favorable 
mention, Mr. Ponomarev then noted 
.the intention of President Ford and 
Henry A. Kissinger- to continue im- 
proving relations with Moscow de- 
spite “complications In thfe question 
of trade.” And he asserted that “the 
course of events again and again 
confirms that the peace p rogram 
adopted by the 24th congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party continues to 
act as a most important lever of 
constructive rebuilding of all foreign 
policy in the interests of people’s 
peace and security.” 

Detente doubly hailed : 

He further applauded detente policy 
“not only for its internatlonal-politi- 
cal*’- benefits, but also for its domestic 
“social-political” benefits to the 
working masses. 

Turning, to the “general crisis of 
capitalism” Mr. Ponomarev cited the 
orthodox: Communist vision of dis- 
aster for capitalism through increas- 
ing “contradictions.” But the effects 
of the crisis are not "simple, " he 
warned — perhaps addressing hard- 
liners who view toe current weakness 
of the West as a good qpportimity for 
applying Soviet pressure. 

The West's crisis could lead to a 
dangerous “strengthening of .. the 
right, including fascists,” J£r. Po- 
nomarev said. Anti-facrist farces are 
stronger now, he observed, than when 
Hitler came to power in the depres- 
sion of the 1980*s. 

But “in the nuclear embay the 
stre n g then ing of and- even 


more, the seizure of state power, by 
fascists, would be more dangerous for 
humanity.” 

Mr. Ponomarev did not mention 
what Western diplomats believe is 
another Soviet concern: that the 
West’s economic weakness might de- 
prive Moscow of development credits 
it is eager to get. 

As Implicit proof of the advantages 
of Moscow's present policy of detente 
Mr. Ponomarev cited the recent suc- 
cess of Communist parties in Portu- 
gal and other countries. 
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By David Match 
... Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Europe Is not yet sure whettier 
winter Is late or Just simply defeated 
by an early spring. > - 

The first butterfly, has been seen in 
Stuttgart and firemen tor Murdch. have 
had to catch a swarm of bees. 

West German's central weather 
office la flooded with cadis .from 
people who report things like bloom 
log cherry trees, budding hedges. aod 
bursting rosea. 

Newspapers have Instructed citi- 
zens bow to fatten and entertain 
hedgehogs who are appearing after a 
too-short winter nap. . . 

But farmers have problems. Al- 
though no hard statistics are yet 
available, perhaps as much as 30 
percent of the winter wheat crop was 
not planted in the- fall because of 
unusually heavy rain. But isummer 
wheat is being substituted in many 
cases. •• 

Experts say the 1975 wheat crop in 
Europe will almost .certainly be 
smaller than the record 1974 crap, but 
no one is . predicting by how much. 
European wheat is not a big factor on 
the world market. 

The next eight weeks are expected 
to be critical for fruit trees and 
grapes. Although many Individual 
trees’ ; haye already blossomed, - in 
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Mild winter coaxes early blooms in London 


general, the fruit trees have only 
developed larger than usual buds tor 
this time of year. 

"What we need is tor it to cool down 
about 12 degrees [centigrade] to stop 
the early development of plants and 
blossoms," says lUflf Schneider of the 
Rheinland Agricultural Ghamber. 

Europe can have damaging frosts 
into May, and plants and trees -in 
general are already at the mid-March " 


A midsummer temperature 

On Jan. 15, for example, it was 42 
degrees (Frahrenheit) in Stockholm, 


60 degrees in Paris (warmest for that 
date since temperature-records have 
been made regularly) and SO degrees 
an the . Zugspitze, in the Bavarian 
Alps, West Germany’s highest peak— 
amid summer temperature. 

Travel bureaus say that the skiing 
industry has suffered considerable 
losses. 

Children are playing tag and foot- 
ball when they usually would be 

almMhig up nhaHtig 

But the use of expensive heating oil 
is down. And that is one of the positive 
results of Bunge's “Green Winter. ” 


Secrets of Ire 

Global study gathers 
impressive data pool 


By David Salisbury 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

NewYork 

Han’s first international assault an 
the mysteries of tropical weather has 
been a success. 

Not only has it begun telling scien- 
tists about atmospheric conditions 
which affect weather around the 
globe, but also It has proved that the 
nations of the world can jdinfly attack 
scientific problems too big fenv any 
single country. , 

This Is the report of the director of 
the Global Atmospheric Research 
Program's. Atlantic Tropical Ex- 
periment (GATE), Dr. Joachim P. 
Kuettrier of Brachnell, England. He 
described the experiment at toe an- 
nual meeting of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science 
(AAAS)here. 

Last summer, scientists from 70 
nations converged on what is prob- 
ably a most important and least 
understood area of the earth’s atmo- 
sphere: the tropical zone. For it is 
there that the majority erf the sun's 
energy is absorbed. Heat flowing 
from the tropics creates the weather 
around the globe. 


weather tackled 


weather, balloons, and satellites, the 
scientific task force recorded the 
Clouds, . winds, temperatures, and 
humidities there through the summer 
months.. 

Now the scientists have returned to 
their respective nations are 

studying the vast amounta of scien- 
tific information that was gathered. 
Already some of the preliminary 
though unverified reports look as if 
they may improve the gigantic com- 
puter models of the world’s atmo- 
sphere. .These hUd the promise of 
extending the accuracy cf weather 
forecasts. 

Su ch 

According V to Dr. Joseph 
Smagorihsky, V Director ■ of the 


Geophysical Fluid Dynamics Labora- 
tory of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, knowl- 
edge of the entire atmosphere is 
essential to extend weather forecasts 
beyond one week. t 

Recent research results have in- 
creased scientists’ optimism that this 
might be possible, at least for some i 
aspects of toe weather. GATE is a 
first step toward this global under- 
standing. 

Other more comprehensive pro- 
grams are being planned for the 
future. Dr. Kuettner comments: "?£ 
these are approached with the sanffe 
^.Crie pdUnftft a. an d . 
had, then this type of big science isnot 
only possible and profitable, but fun. '.’ 


By Robin Wright 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

The recent merger that pulled to- 
gether Rhodesia’s four rival liber- 
ation groups appears to be weakening 
daily, further stalling hopes of a 
settlement in that troubled southern 
African nation. ■ 

Black Rhodesians say several prob- 
lems have sparked friction among the 
groups, which decided last December 
to merge under the umbrella of the 
African National Council (ANC), Rho- 
desia’s only “legal" black political 
movement. 

Militant heat 

Most of the heat has come from the 
powerful Zimbabwe African National 
Union (ZANU), the most militant of 
the four groups. Angered by the 
refusal of the white-minority govern- 
ment to Implement what has became 
known as the “Lusaka agreement," 
ZANU now claims it “is doing all we 
can to sabotage the agreement," 
according to a spokesman now in the 
United States. 

The accord, announced Dec. 11, was 
the outcome of a series of talks held In 
Lusaka, the capital of Zambia, under 
the sponsorship of three black African 
presidents. There was apparently no 
written agreement, but a verbal un- 
derstanding was reached that the 
liberation groups would cease guer- 
rilla activity in exchange for Rhode- 
sian government action on the groups’ 
eight demands. 

Basic demands 

Basically, the demands include re- 
lease of political prisoners, amnesty 
to dissidents, recognition for liber- 
ation groups, free political activity, 
and an end to the state of emergency. 

It this step could be worked out, a 
constitutional conference to negotiate 
a larger role for blacks in the white- 
dominated government would- be 
next step. 

But neither blacks nor whites 
wanted to be the first to act, thus 
reopening the gap patched over dur- 
ing the December talks. This was toe 
first setback to hopes of an early 
settlement. Now friction among the* 


black groups appears to further hin- 
der settlement efforts. 

Reasons (or rift 

The split centers on four Issues: 

• The terms of negotiations: The 
three moderate groups are appar- 
ently willing to negotiate with the 
white minority government about Iras 
than immediate majority rule. But 
ZANU insists that immediate major- 
ity rule is just the starting point and 
must be agreed on before they even 
consent to a conference. 

• The focal point of negotiations: 
Again, toe moderates are willing to 
work within the current government 
framework, but with greater black 
involvement. ZANU, however, wants 
a socialist government, dramatic 
land reforms and other radical 
Changes. 

“We do not want to just replace 
white faces with black faces. The 
system itself is unjust and needs to be 
changed,” asserts ZANU co-founder 
Edison Zvogbo, currently working In 
toeU.S. 

Cease-fire repudiated 

• The use of military force: The 
moderate groups — only two of which 
have minor guerrilla forces — agreed 
to. the terms of toe cease-fire ar- 
ranged at the Lusaka talks. But In a 
memorandum circulated later, ZANU 
stated that it had never accepted the 
cease-fire “imposed" by the three 
presidents who chaired the talks. 

As a result ZANU has maintained 
guerrilla activity since the Dec. 11 
accord, claiming it “needs proof" of 
Prime Minister Ian Smith’s intentions 
to meet their demands. By ending 
guerrilla activity ZANU feels the 
black population would give up its 
only point of leverage. 

a Leadership: The moderate fac- 
tions and the white government pre- 
fer that the chief black spokesman in 
negotiations with the whites be drawn 
from either the ANC or toe Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union (ZAFU). Jo- 
seph Nkoma of ZAPU is felt to have 
the greatest support among moder- 
ates. 

But ZANU leaders say they will not 
accept Mr. Nkoma since he is basi- 
cally nonviolent and willing to work 


within the current framework. ZANU 
lobbied against his appointment at the 
Lusaka talks. ANC leader Bishop 
Muzorewa was finally elected tempo- 
rary chairman. 

Lack of agreement 

The leadership squabble has .led 
ZANU officials to predict that toe four 
groups will not be able to agree an a 
single man to represent them. Tenta- 
tively, a March meeting has been 
discussed to elect a permanent leader 
in preparation for a constitutional 
conference. 

However, the fact that a structure 
for talks still exists allows other black 
leaders to be optimistic about a 
settlement. Monitor correspondent 
Henry Hayward reports from Bula- 
wayo, Rhodesia, that Dr. Elliott Ga- 
bellah, acting presldnet of the ANC, 
remains “optimistic that a long-range 
settlement eventually can be reached 
with the Rhodesian government. ’’ 


Rhodesian admits 
hiring mercenaries 

By Reuter 

Munich, Germany 

A Rhodesian detained here two 
weeks ago has confessed to re- 
cruiting mercenary soldiers for 
the Rhodesian Government's 
fight against African guerrillas. 

The Munich public prosecutor 
said Jan. 29 that German-bom 
Edgar Thelen confessed after po- 
lice found incriminating evidence 
in his rooms. 

The public prosecutor said Mr. 
Thelen, who claims to have 
served in toe French Foreign 
Legion and toe South African 
police, told West German author- 
ities that he had been appointed 
by an officer of toe Rhodesian 
Army to recruit mercenaries in 
Europe. 

Mr. Thelen told reporters he 
received over 700 replies to news- 
paper advertisements here and in 
Switzerland for “safari escorts." 
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Bloomin’ good tool, this is! 


It’s SAV-A-PLANT, a 


rilliant new instrument 


t instantly, accurately, 


ientifically measures soil 


moisture way down deep, 


where the roots are. Works 


indoors or outdoors 


plant pot, garden or lawn. 


There’s nothing else like 


it on the market today! 


Heights House 
has plans for 
YOU! 

3 Good Living Plans Tailored 
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5k Only Truly a srea 

a* " ~ Cy® bargain. For our 

fi rf>V A g\ w • Garnet is that fine 

Jte m Idijji Jf** deep red from India. 

Sfcj ■ A two-piece goW-coJor 

screw-clasp completes the 

strand -presto! a mast anrac- 
live ready-to-wear Garnet necklace. 

- Garnets have always been popular. 

Now. with this new find, (here has been a great' 
upsurge cf interest and demand. You w31 be 
pleased and proud to own onef 

We are specialists in necklaces. Come and select your own Garnet 
Necldacear our Astro Minerals GaDery. hi 155 East 34th Stream New 
York Cky. any day (except Sunday) from 10 am to 6 pm Bui you may 
order by maa in ftiH confidence. 

astro —wrote 

World's Largest 
Cattery of Gems & Minerals 

155 East 34th Street. N.Y., N.Y. 10016 . 


• Heights Alcazar House PERMANENT Residence Plan provides a choice of single 
rooms, puflman efficiencies, two-room suites with kitchen and dinette, three-room 
suites with bedroom, or four-room suites with two bedrooms. All have private 
baths. Meals, linens; roakJ service and utilities are included. A modest entrance 
fee enables a reasonable monthly rental. 

• Heights Alcazar House ALTERNATE Plan for good living provides the same privi- 
leges and amenities at a. somewhat higher monthly charge Instead of an en- 
trance fee. This plan is designed for those whose fixed retirement income may be 
sufficient, but who choose hot to pay the entrance fee. 

• REGULAR Hotel Accommodations — A limited number of rooms and suites with or 

without cooking facilities, can be rented at standard daily or monthly rates. 

19 REST AND STUDY Carefree living in an atmosphere conducive 
to quiet rest and study is provided by Alcazar personnel. Residence 
plans are designed to meet the requirements and desires of those 
experiencing a career or life-'styie transition period. There are no 
age or medical requirements. 

For detailed information on the Goorf-Uvtag advantages of Heights Alcazar House, write today 

tor our full color, page-by-page tour booklet . . - “Enjoy a New Lite.” 


•tent H m w» RmUmcm, tab I noo-proBt cow rttton, asms I Be ALCAZAR, i im Ww M 
tow tofag converted to a phoned mUia» for Start am sad women Interested In ChrMaa 
ScterontovVw enjoy safrteot Wring rfes fre id lor ttWr tpmcll mri* 


THE 


alcagcuv 


WESTERN RESERVE RESIDENCES, INC. 

Surrey at Derbyshire, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 44106 
Phone ( 216 ) 321-5400 




Phase print! Inctele Sl.oo for jwujttvxlhandlin*. N.Y. Sure 
Residents include Sales Tax. 

Astro Minerals G uliery of Gems 
155 East 34th St., Hew York, N.Y. 10016 

Pieuse tend me [how many) Baroque Gamer petal 2*" 


Please lend me _ - — _ 

necklaces at $|A.*5 each! 

Sum enclosed* ; 

aho Sales Tax if N.Y. KnkJenM. 


, (irxlJU'mj ppstupe/fcuxllinK: 


or ’Charge ray credit cant O Master Cbaryx □ DirWf* Club C Bank- 
American] Q Cane Blanche □ American Extras 

rani # [ Evir. dele. ■■ — 


CHy 

Signature . 


Sail Jatriiib or nwney hack 


Monitor advertisers stand for quality 


No matter how much you Talk" to 
your plants (th&t'saU the rage today)... 
no matter what sort of music you play 
for them ... no matter what “ccologi- 
| cally perfect” environment you provide 
; ... you could actually be “killing them 
- with kindness" — and the watering can! 

— every day. Or equally bad..- 1 killing 
i them with u/Kferwaiering. For two of the 
f most frequent causes of plant death are 
i' ( 1) too much water. (2 ) too little water. 

. »: SAV-A-PLANT virtually eliminates 

* these two plant care problems. This 
unique moisture-monitoring meter is 
1 ready to use the minute you receive 
f ‘ iL-No batteries, no electrical connections, 

J. no “ extras “ are required . . . ever! 

}. Simply insert the special corrosion- 

resistant probe deep into the soil of any pot 
or planter. A tiny amount of electrical 
energy will be generated by the moisture. 
Instantly, the SAV-A-PLANT meter 
will give you a precise numerical reading 
of the soil’s moisture content. You'll 
know exactly how much (or how little) 
water is nourishing the roots. Armed 

with this vital information, and the com- 
plete plant moisture guide (included), 
you can't miss. You'll never under-wa/er 
or over-water again . Remember . . . 
although soil may look dty and feci dry 
1 on the surface, there may actually be no 
$ need for water underneath, where it counts. 

| ' It’s fun, it's fascinating, it's educa- 

tional And if you’re a true "horti- 
f scholar ", you'll soon learn to judge and 
1 catalogue the water penetration rate 
of a variety of soils. 

In addition to the detailed Instruction 
Booklet. youH receive a listing of J6S 
mpa common species of houseplants 
with notations on their special watering lx 
needs plus a listing of the correct meter \ 

readings for each plant — all of h com- 
piled by Peter Woolf, nationally renowned f 
horticultural products authority. _ 

SAV-A-PLANT is designed to per- 
form with equal accuracy outdoors. j 

too ... on lawns, shrubbery aad garden. ■■ 
Given normal good care, this quality : - 
-. instrument will last for years. Size: 3"x4"; 4 
k metal probe. 8%" long; probe and cable, . jf 
v 33“ long ovcraiL Weight; 6 oz. Order Sf 
SAV-A-PLANT today . . . and serve , f 
plant tomorrow! jt 

Oger No. Z392308. SAV-A-PUNT^l^ 95 



Unique ideas, unique quality, 
uaique value— accurately described 
and promptly shipped. Plus a promise: 
you must be pleased with your purchase 
always (a month from now or a year 
from now) or your money back fast 
That's a UNIQUE gaanutte.' 


Product* %Ci 


,;7 


I0VER, PA. 17331 


8 — ” • mail this coupon today 

UNIQUE Products Co. 

DeptZ-326 Hanover, pa. 17331 

Please rush iflty.) SAV-A-PLANT {SI 

(Ns. Z39230S) at S14.B3 plus $1 JO shipping, 

resldenfs add taf 1 ’*** f0r Mch ' Py >oa Md 

□ Check or M.O. enclosed. ' 

□ Charge credit Caidr 

. □ American Express 

□ Diners Club Account No. 

□ Carte Blanche 

□ BankAmericard 

□ Master Charge Expiration data 


1 Master Charge Expiration data 
Interbank No 


Signature (if a Credit Card order) 
PRINT NAME 
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Gromyko tp visit Syria 

Damascus, Syria 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko will pay an official visit to 
Syria p eb. 1-3, it was officially 
announced here. His visit will precede 



staff pteto 


Andrei Gromyko 


by several days the intended trip to the 
Middle East by Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger. 

A government spokesman said Mr. 
Gromyko would meet with Syrian 
leaders to discuss matters of mutual 
interest. 


Scali: U.S. should not 
withdraw from UN 

Boston 

U.S. Ambassador John A. Scali 
spoke Wednesday against U.S. 
withdrawal from the United Nations, 
despite his repeated criticism of the 
last UN General Assembly. 

"Without the United States, the 
United Nations would persist," the 
chief U.S. delegate to the world 
organization said. "Only it would be 
worse, not better." 

His remarks indicated the United 
States was*becoming concerned about 
its UN image to the extent of feeling 
the need to reassure the world it was 
not pulling out. 

The U.S. has been disturbed by a 
degree of representation allowed at the 
UN to North Vietnam, the hospitality' 
allowed Yasser Arafat, head of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization at 
this falfa's General Assembly meetings, 
and the laxity of approach to punishing 
skyjackers, among other issues. 

Growing interdependence makes 
such an organization necessary. 
Ambassador Scali stated in a speech 
prepared for delivery to the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women's Clubs here. 


Sugar firm subpoenaed 
in price-fixing probe 

New. York 

Amstar Corporation, the largest U.S. 
cane sugar company, confirmed 
Wednesday a report that it had been 
served a subpoena in connection with 
an industry price-fixing investigation by 
the U.S. Government Amstar declined 
further comment on the matter. 

In Washington the Justice 
Department disclosed Tuesday that a 
federal grand Jury In New York was 
investigating alleged price-fixing by 
sugar manufacturers in 1974. 

Ethiopia says ‘bandits’ 
set fire to tankers 

Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 

Ethiopia's military government 
announced Tuesday night that seven 
fuel tankers had been set on fire in 
troubled Eritrea Province by "bandits," 
the term usually applied to guerrillas 
fighting for the secession of Eritrea 
from Ethiopia. 

A government statement published 
by the official Ethiopian news agency 
said the tankers had been burned 30 
miles (50 kilometers) from Assab, 
Ethiopia's major Red Sea port. 

The Russian-run oil refinery at Assab 
supplies much of the gasoline needs of 
the country's central and eastern 
regions and is Ethiopia's only refinery. 

Solzhenitsyn tries to 
block ex-wife's book 

Milan, Italy 

Lawyers for exiled Soviet writer 


Alexander Solzhenitsyn are trying to - 
suppress circulation of a book written 
by his former wife. 

The lawyers, appearing before a 
magistrate in a civil court here, said 
T uesday the book. "My Husband 
Solzhenitsyn" by Natalia 
Rescetovskaya, was based on private 
letters about the author's family life'. 

The book already has been published 
by Teti of Milan. The hearing was 
suspended until Feb. 12. 

British firm to build 
200-seat Hovercraft 

Southampton, England 

A British company has announced 
plans for a 200-seat Hovercraft suitable 
for river and estuary traffic and for 
servicing offshore oil rigs. 

The company, Hovermarine 
Transport, Ltd., said Tuesday the craft 
would be launched late next year at a 
selling price of $1,119,000. 

Government funds are being sought to 
help with development costs, a 
company spokesman said. 

India to launch first 
satellite from U.S.S.R. 

New Delhi 

India plans to launch its first satellite 
in April from the Soviet Union with a 
Soviet launcher vehicle, it was . 
announced here. 

Addressing a press conference in 
Bombay, P. D. Bhavsar, scientific 
coordinator of the Indian Space 
Research Organization, said the 


Anyone want 3,000 ducks? 

Brookfield, III. 

Some 3,000 freeloading ducks have left the main migratory stream, 
playing havoc with Brookfield Zoo's budget. 

Zoo officials said the need for cracked grain to feed the invaders is 
adding $400 to $500 a week to a total zoo food bill of $4,500. 

“Don't tall me ducks don't pass on the word that there are free eats 
here," said Glen Bush or, a senior keeper. “They are overrunning our 
main pool, which Is about one-fourth the size ol a football field. It 
doesn’t freeze-over because it Is aerated.” 

Mr. Bushor said the food can’t be cut off because the zoo's own birds 
are there — Canadian geese, and about five types of ducks. 

"These other ducks are taking the food right out of the mouths of our 
resident birds, and with the cost of grain the way It is we are really feel- 
ing a pinch in our budget," said Mr. Bushor. 

He said the nonresident ducks, most of them mallards, are put in a 
holding area when caught and then are taken to the Rock River near 
Rockford and released into the main north-south migratory stream. 

“But I know some of them are coming right back,” said Mr. Bushor. 


satellite was built by Indian scientists 
and engineers. 

It would carry instruments to conduct 
experiments in fields such as X-ray 
astronomy and solar gamma rays. Data 
would be transmitted In code to 1 - 
ground-receiving stations at the ISRO 
Sriharikota range in India and a similar - 
one near Moscow, he added. 

Power costs are up 
but not this much 

Wilmington, Del. 

Marlene Dembkowski blinked when 
she looked at her electric bill.. 

"1 know there's inflation, blit this is - 
ridiculous,” said Miss Dembkowski, a 
house painter. She said her normal 



monthly bill from the Deimarva Power & 
Light Company is about $7. But this 
month — "It says right here, 

$1,504.08.' " 

Miss Dembkowski said her mother . ' 
accused her of using her four-burner 
oven to heat the entire city of 
Wilmington. She denied it 

William M. Metten Jr., manager of 
community and public relations for 
Deimarva, said Tuesday that something 
must have gone wrong with the 
computer billing process. 

Miss Dembkowskr's actual bill? More 
along the lines of $7. 


New white-settler drive 
falls short in Rhodesia 

Salisbury, Rhodesia 
■ Rhodesia's much publicized "Settler 
74" campaign, designed to bring a 
million white immigrants to the country 
during 1974, apparently fell short of its 
target by 999,405. The government 
monthly digest of statistics reveals the 
campaign brought only a net gain, of 
595 white immigrants, the lowest 
annual total for eight years. 


Wisconsin Indian group 
says ‘cease-fire’ broken 

Gresham, Wis. 

A spokesman for Indian militants 
holding a north woods religious estate 
says a cease-fire agreement has been 
broken because a demonstrator was 
wounded. 

There have been several instances of 
sporadic gunfire, but the wounding is 
the first reported since the Menominee 
Warrior Society seized the 64-room 
mansion on the unused estate Jan. 1 . 

• Col. Hugh Simonson, commander of 
file 350-man National Guard detail 
here, said he had no evidence of a 
guardsman or statB highway patrol 
member having fired a weapon. Guard 
officials have said their troops have 
even been told not to load their rifles. 

Colonel Simonson said the 
announcement that the cease-fire had 
been broken was "very disheartening" 
and had come when an agreement 
seemed at hand. 

"1 felt we really had what we 
wanted," he said. 

Soviets cancel wheat, 
now ask to buy corn 

Chicago 

Because of a good wheat crop this 
year, the Soviet Union has canceled 
shipment of large wheat purchases It 
had contracted with two major wheat- 
growing countries, including the United 
States. 

But due to a poor com crop, the 
Soviets are substituting corn for the 
wheat, writes Monitor correspondent 
Judith Frutig. 

This newspaper learned Wednesday 
that Russia halted shipment of 100,000 
tons of wheat from Cook Industries of 
Memphis, a major grain-trading 
company, in its place, the Soviets 
substituted 1 00,000 tons of corn, in 
addition, the Soviets are known to have 
canceled shipment of 100,000 metric 
tons of wheat from another wheat- 
growing country, as yet unnamed. But 
again the Soviet officials substituted 
with corn. 

There also Is a rumor — unconfirmed 
at this writing — that Soviet officials are 
planning to substitute for a second 
scheduled shipment from the United 
States ol 200,000 tons of wheat. 

The transactions were expected to 
have virtually no effect on supermarket 
prices, and only a temporary and slight 
effect on the prices of wheat and corn. 


mmm 

Israeli minister quits 

The Israeli government of Premier 
Yitzhak Rabin received a significant 
setback Wednesday with the 
resignation of Information Minister 
Aron Yariv, a former chief of military 
intelligence, who said in Jerusalem the 
government needed to study crucial 
policy questions "in depth." 

Rhodesian admits plot 

The public prosecutor in Munich. 
Germany, said Wednesday that a 40- 
year-old German-born Rhodesian, 
Edgar Thelen, detained in Munich two 
weeks ago. had confessed to recruiting 
mercenary soldiers for the Rhodesian 
government's fight against African 
guerrillas. Over 700 persons had 
replied to newspaper advertisements to 
work in Rhodesia as "safari escorts," 
Mr. Thelen told reporters. 

Guerrillas aiding IRA 

Guerrilla groups throughout the 
world have been sending arms to the 
Irish Republican Army through France 
in an operation organized by a French 
Canadian, the Daily Mirror reported in 
London Wednesday. The newspaper 
said most of the arms came from 
Quebec separatists in Canada, Arab 
guerrillas in Syria and Libya, and 
Communist suppliers in 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany. 

Japan, Russia sign pact 

Japan and the Soviet Union signed a 
$100 million credit agreement Tuesday 
for oil and naturai-gas development oft 
the Soviet island of Sakhalin. Japan is 
to extend the credit for purchase of 
Japanese equipment to explore for the 
resources and in turn will receive 50 
percent of the production. Stilt to be 
negotiated is the possible participation 
of Gulf Oil Company of the United 
States. 

Soviets in Apollo tests 

A group of Russian scientists was to 
begin compatabiiity tests Wednesday 
on the Apollo spacecraft to be used for 
the first joint Soviet-American mission. 
The 61 engineers and one interpreter 
comprise the first official Russian 
group to visit the Kennedy Space 
Center in Cape Canaveral, Fla. 


Cheaper foods— consumerist aim 


Continued from Page 1 

It envisions consumers sitting down 
across the country in negotiating 
sessions with food retailers and pro- 
cessors to work out a more equitable 
Jf.jp rice system for food staples. SFCA 
^members feel there are several Im- 
portant points on their side: that it is 
unreasonable, for instance, to have 
basic foods such as potatoes and 
citrus fruits (often in abundant supply 
but still not cheap) subsidize costlier 
processed foods. 

Though the meat boycott of two 
years ago had mixed results, it en- 
couraged the SFCA view that con- 
sumers can be organized and, once 
unified, a powerful force that business 
cannot afford to ignore. Indeed, they 
view this as an effort to restore a little 
competition and democracy to the 
food marketplace. 

“We're trying to control demand as 
effectively as industry manipulates 
the production and distribution of 
food,” explains Catherine Johnson, 
codirector of the SFCA food task 


force. “I think companies will realize 
they have a responsibility here and 
that we can be fairly optimistic." 

SFCA's Intent is to hold food brief- 
togs in communities around the coun- 
•iw. and It expects that those Inter- 
ested enough to attend will probably 
provide the basis of neighborhood 
negotiating teams. 

In addition, debates with food busi- 
nesses also would include such Issues 
as fuller information disclosure for 
shoppers. One hope Is that firms 
would commit one-fourth of their 
advertising budget, for Instance, to 
sponsor nutrition education programs 
drawn up by consumer organizations. 

Another goal of the program Is 
more consumer representation on 
government boards and agencies 
which regulate food policy. Sponsors 
also hope companies might be per- 
suaded to employ consumer advo- 
cates and farmers not only In re- 
search but in decisionmaking posi- 
tions. 


Washington bomb recalls ’60s 


Continued from Page l 
received bomb threats, Including the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Agri- 
culture, and Interior Departments, 
began taking precautions. 

State Department officials studied 
security rules, with special attention 
on whether packages should be 
checked. They indicated that trying to 
prevent entry to potential subversives 
was extremely difficult in a building 
of such size. 

The Interior Department was evac- 
uated. Searches were begun in Agri- 
culture and at the Smithsonian. 


A 12 -page letter left at the Associ- 
ated Press office In Washington sug- 
gested that the latest bombings would 
be followed by others. 

The Weather Underground Is cre- 
dited with five other bombings since 
1971, Including Gulf Oil Corporation's 
international headquarters In June, 
1974; the offices of the California 
attorney general; the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Building In 
New Yrok City; two California prison 
system offices ; and the U.S. Capitol in 
March, 1971. 


Novel home-heating plan 


★ 

Continued from Page 1 

Dr. Helmut Klein of the Research 1 
and Technology Ministry says: ‘‘Ex- 
pensive, yes, but not more expensive 
than present waste, costs, and risks. - 
In feet, it may be cheaper.” 

He and other experts feel that this 
border-to- border home-beating plan 
could be a partial answer to a bundle 
of energy and environmental needs. 

Some 40 percent of the nation’s total 
energy needs are lor home beating, 
and oil heat is used In more than 60 
percent of the homes. West Germany 
imports around 90 percent of its oil, 
most of It from the Middle East This 
is a huge drain on the country's 
financial reserves. 

On the other hand, less than 10 
percent of West German electricity Is 
generated from oil. So why not shift 
home- heating needs to the safety and 
economy of present massive thermal 
wastes in the power Industry, experts 
ask? 

Nuclear power plants 
Now only 4 percent of electricity . 
comes from nuclear plants, but by 
1990 more than 60 percent of West t 


• Germany’s electricity will come from 
nuclear sources. If environmentally 
acceptable means are found. With 
huge Investments coming up soon, it 
may be a perfect -time to integrate the 
home-heating plan, planners say. 
i Also, according to the research 
^xperts, the home-heating plan by the 
year 2000 could directly save 80 
million metric tons of hard coal a 
year. This would mean clearer air as 
well. 

| A special working group from 
jwithin the utility Industry Is coopera- 
ting closely with the government In 
?the present study and planning 
stages. 

It would be cheaper for the con- 
sumer, ” Dr. Klein says. “But the 
'important fact Is that In the future no 
country can afford to waste such a 
large percent of its prime energy 
[needs,” he adds. “We need a new and 
] more efficient energy system. “ 

; Efficient, densely populated, com- 
pact, and given to enlightened public 
;poUdes, West Germany would be a 
world leader In building these “new 
energy systems.” 


Ex-actors builds TV stagecoaches 


By the Associated Press 

Madera, Calif. 

The scene is familiar to most 
television viewers: Out of a cloud of 
dust blatters the old stagecoach, pur- 
sued by masked bandits or a horde of 
howling Indians. 

The next time that scene flickers 
across your screen, the coach will 
probably have been built by J. Nolan 


, > 

*Mrs. Thatcher might lead Britain’s Tories 

Continued from Page 1 

Until Mr. Heath himself was chosen party leader In 
1965, the Conservatives had not used an open ballot to 
select the man they wanted to be their prime minister. 

The leader had "emerged" through secret conclave of 
the party establishment. Widespread dissatisfaction 
among the rank and file about this system produced from 
then Prime Minister Sir Alec Douglas-Home a new set of 
rules permitting all Conservative MPs to have a say In 
who should lead them. 

Mr. Heath was first chosen leader under these rules. 

Now he could become their first victim — or at least of 
the stringent rules for the first ballot This says that to be 
confirmed in (or elected to) the leadership, the candidate 
must get an overall majority of votes plus 1 C percent 


No early winner? 

If he or she fails to get this overall majority plus 15 
percent, only an overall majority is needed on succeed- 
ing ballots. Mr. Heath Is thought unlikely to get the 
required majority on the first ballot on which his most 


serious challenger is Mrs. Thatcher. But It is also thought 
unlikely Mrs. Thatcher will be ahead of Mr. Heath on the 
first ballot 

On the second ballot some respected Conservatives 
may allow their names to go forward after withholding 
them from the first ballot out of loyalty to Mr. Heath. 
Such men include William Wldtelaw — probably the all- 
round favorite to succeed Mr. Heath if the latter 
withdraws after the first ballot — and James Prior. But if 
Mr. Heath stays in, he might well triumph in the end. 

Nevertheless Mrs. Thatcher is still gathering support 
as the one leading Conservative with the courage openly 
to offer herself as an alternative to Mr. Heath. Mrs. 
Thatcher’s chief argument against him Is that (as she 
sees it) Mr. Heath his failed because he has com- 
promised Conservative principles. This rallies right - 
wingers and Conservative purists to her standard. But as 
the Economist has pointed out, Mrs. Thatcher's con- 
stituency is the suburbs rather than the shires. And 
whether the more traditional Conservatives of the rural 
shires are ready for a woman leader remains to be seen. 


Davis, who says he is the “only one 
left In the world who makes authentic 
stagecoaches.” 

Mr. Davis is credited with building 
all the coaches that rattled down the 
main street of Dodge City, Kan., In 
“Guns moke,” or were held up on 
"The Virginian," oar carried the hero- 
ine and the shifty gambler to Virginia 
City on “Bonanza." 

Acting career falters 

Mr. Davis, who works out of small 
shop in this San Joaquin Valley 
community, learned toe coachma- 
ker’s art In the hills of North Carolina 
. from his grandfather, but he did not 
put it to use until an acting career 
faltered in the late 1980'S. 

Mr. Davis says it was the late 
Walter Brennan who encouraged him 
to put acting aside and take up. the 
• family craft of making stagecoaches. 
After that he was welcome at all the 
Hollywood studios, making coaches 
for Westerns and teaching actors to 
„ drive the bouncing rigs. 

“That's why I fell In love with 
Walter Brennan,” Mr. Davis said. Hla 
well-worn scrapbook Is filled with 
pictures of his stagecoaches, along 
with letters from Mr. Brennan, and 
J ‘"such TV Western luminaries as John 
.Wayne and Dale Robertson, who 
; starred tilths “Tates of Wells-Far go" 
series. Mr. Davis says he made the 
Wells-Fargo coaches for that tele- - 
■ . vision drama. 


Valuable extra benefits 


Continued from Page 1 . 

• Publications. A deluge of gov- 
ernment books and maps are avail- 
able free — 71 subscriptions to the 
Congressional Record (value $45 a 
year each) plus unlimited reprints at 
cost, up to 51 copies of the Congres- 
sional Directory (value $ 11 , indexed), 
members’ voting record, one copy of 
the U.S. Code ($230), 400 copies of the 
Department of Agriculture Yearbook 
(value $3.50 each), plus endless state 
and county maps, highway maps, 
county soil maps, census maps, to- 
pographic, hydrographic, nautical, 
and aeronautical charts, various post- 
ers, and brochures. 

• The Library of Congress pro- 
vides extensive research services, 
manpower, and facilities to members 
to analyze issues facing Congress, to 
help draw up legislative proposals, 
prepare biographical information, 
draft speeches and statements, pre- 
pare charts, offer translations, and 
answer constituents’ questions. In 
addition, the library makes available 
to members excess books that can be 
donated to libraries in their districts. 

• Gift items. Stationery stores in 
the congressional office buildings sell 
merchandise, such as briefcases, wal- 
lets, typewriters, drinking glasses. 


and Christmas cards, as well as 
typical office supplies — all at cost 
value. 

• Dining. Members have a choice 
of eating places to choose from, from 
fast-food cafeterias to chandeliered 
private dining rooms. Typical govern- 
ment-subsidized lunches on either the 
House or Senate side seldom ebst 
more than $2.50. Private dining and 
banquet rooms, low-cost catering ser- 
vices, and free ice are available to 
members on request 

• Other benefits include $2 hair- 
cuts for representatives (free groom- 
ing -for Senators and beauty shops at 
reduced prices for the growing num- 
ber of congresswomen), free file 
storage, bulk mailing and wrapping 
services (at coat), souvenir flags 
flown over the Capitol (at cost), 
passes for capitol visitors and concert 
tickets, 25 nominations per year for 
appointments to the military, naval, 
Air Force, and Merchant Marine 
academies, chauffeured limousines 
for congressional leaders, auto-li- 
cense tags and unrestricted parking 
privileges in the District of Columbia, 
travel services, exemption from D.C. 
income tax, federal credit unions, 
favorable auto loans, and arranged 
rates at nearby military hospitals. 


Slightly used jets for sale 


Continued from Page 1 

Even second-hand Boeing 747s can 
be found in one U.S. airline’s clear- 
ance sale. 

American Airlines sold six in the 
last 18 months. TWA and Delta both 
would be pleased to get rid of some of 
their 370-seaters, and TWA Is ground- 
ing four 747s it doesn't need. Industry 
sources say that National Airlines, 


* Radical new 
crops urged 

Continued from Page I — 

But the vast North American grain 
reserves which stabilized world food 
prices are a thing of the past, Dr. 
Borgstrom says. Most of' these: were 
consumed not to feed more people but 
to increase the nutrition in the diets of 
wealthy nations, Dr. Borgstrom, an 
expert on food and imtrittan, says,* 
”Veiy few people realise that tothe 
midst of this crucial time, we in the 
affluent world have been throwing the 
most lavish banquet the world has' 
ever seen, “he says. 


too, has planes it would be glad to 
have off its hands. 

Buyers, however, are hard to find. 

Foreign airlines In toe Middle East, 
Latin America, East Europe, Canada, 
and Scan dinavia picked up planes 
from TWA, Pan Am, Northwest and 
others.. The U.S. Government also 
bagged a couple of 747s from TWA. 

Fuel takes toll 

But, in the words of one airline 
spokesman, “it’s gotten tougher. 
Clients have dwindled. *’ 

• Airline traffic growth came to a halt 
In the second half of 1974 after 
increasing 6 percent In 1973 and 12 
percent in 1972. The fuel crisis 
grounded 123 planes at the start of 
1974 which only slowly returned to 
service. 

The industry cut more than 400,000 
flights, or 10 percent, for 1974. Fuel 
costs have tripled in the last two 
years. 

One of the few airlines that has 
remained strong Is. Northwest. Al- 
though it sold 12 Boedng jets last year 
as part of its normal renewal, the 
airline made a comfortable $51 mil- 
; lion profit. 
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Foremost winters,, the wards they 
write axe the e ventsaf their lives. The 
rest of their time on eaxthi xutn be 
divided inter Preparing to Write; Re- 
cuperating from Writing; .and Trying 
to Write but Can’t. These periods may 
be amusing or heartbreaking, but in 
any case, they arelikely to be irrele- 
vant as anybody who has plodded 
through two volumes of biography on, 
say, WUliamFaulkxier can attest - 

There Is something endlessly fasci- 
nating — and, evidently, ■ suspect — 
about the man who writes and, at the 
same time, lives a npnwritlhg life. The 
Byrons, the Hemingways may charm 
their audiences. but they seem to leave 
them with the decision:. Which Is real — 
the Writer or the Adventurer? Some- 
how we can’t allow them to beboth. 

Andre Malraux — equally famous as 
author of hovels hire “Man'sFate" and 
" ‘Man’s Hope” and as minister to 
Charles de Gaulle — is such a writer. 
Like Hemingway, Mklraux has become 
one of his own characters. Consider 
thi« shortest of Malraux (the non- 
writer) resumes: ■ 

By the time he was 22 he had lost a 
small fortune - in the stock market. To 
recoup he journeyed to Cambodia and 
removed statuary from the Buddhist 
temple of Banteau Srei, barely escap- 
ing a prison sentence. 

Not particularly daunted, he flew 
over the Yemen desert In a search 
(unsuccessful) for the lost capital of 
the Queen of Sheba. 

Now In his 30s, he fought in the 
Spanish Civil War, flying 65 missions as 
a gunner. 

In World War n he enlisted as a 
private in the .Tank Corps. He was 
captured and escaped to join the 
French Resistance under the name of 
‘ ‘Colonel Berger. ’ ’ 

In 1945 he became, briefly, Minister 
of Information to de Gaulle, then, when 
de Gaulle returned .to power in 1958, 
settled in as Minister of. Cultural 
Affairs. 

. a 

Handsome, theatrically intense, Mal- 
raux has thrived on public life. “He 
talks very well, very fast,” one ob- 
server wrote of him in younger years. 
"He appears to know absolutely every- 
thing, dazzles unfailingly, and leaves 
you with flie impression of having met 
the most intelligent man of the cen- 
tury.’ " 

How would Malraux like to be re- 
membered, as a novelist or a man of 
affairs? The answer might present a 
rather astonishing third possibility. 
For, between writing novels and writ- ■ 
ing his own legend as soldier-ad ven- 
turer-politician, Malraux educated 
himself as an art historian (see his 
extraordinary "Museum Without 
Walls"). And, in fact, a new book 
consisting of three lengthy Interviews 
with him, "Malraux: Past, Present, 
Future" (Little, Brown, $15), suggests 
that Malraux Is distinctly uneasy as a 
"modem" — us an actor in and even a 
recorder of the great 20th-century 
drama: change. The voice that domi- 
nates these pages is not the novelist 
who dramatized " two revolutions 
(China, Spain) and participated for 
more than a decade In day-to-day 
politics but rather Malraux, the conser- 
vator of art, and Indeed all that is best 
about the past. 


"Civilization” — the word occurs 
again and again as if it might magi- 
cally bring into being what it Incants. 
Instead, Malraux seems to argue, out 
of all this change has cornea, void at the 
canter where civilization used to be: 
"Nothing Is happening any more. . . . 
At first, people thought it was the 
anxiety caused by the atomic bomb. 
Perhaps that's part of It, but It’s not the 
whole answer. Far ten years or so now 
the world has been sensing and mur- 
muring to itself that something la about 
to happen In the spir itu al sphere. ” 
Malraux’s only prediction: • “The 
next century’s task will be to redis- 
cover its gods.” 

. Is Malraux, retired novelist, retired 
"activist,” turning according to a fa- 
miliar reflex toward the past? Per- 
haps. But if so, he is doing it with mare 
fervor than resignation — searching as 
restlessly as ever for some profound 
paint of rest. “I hope," he concludes, 
"that a hundred years from now some- 
one will analyze the keywords of our 
civilization, of the civilization, let’s 
say, that was bom with the machine. 
The word happiness would be an that 
list. But not serenity.” 

In expressing this ultimate hunger — 
this Implied prayer — Malraux the 
novelist, the "activist,” the biographer 
of ‘‘civilization” seems to become me 
with himself. And with us. 


A Monday, and Thursday feature by 
the Monitor’s columnist-ct -farge. 
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- The world of Disney is much . more 
■than Snow White, Bambi, or other film 
classics, it also is a far-flung real es- 
tate empire stretching across the U.S. 
-Who is in command of that empire, 
jwhai are its goals for the future? This 
-article takes a look into that world and 
the men at the helm. ' 




; By David Winder 

Staff correspondent at The Christian SclenceMonitor . 

Los Angeles 

Its world-famous. trademarks are a mouse and a duck, 

1 and its two, hugely successful amusement parks in 
^California and ‘Flbrida draw visitors from around the 
globe. . T . 

Yes, it’s one of th ff most famium* jjames of the century . 

\ Perhaps you know It, better by the name of Walt Disney 
Productions, whose span includes not just Mickey and 
.-/Donald and Disneyland . and Disney World, but golf 
courses, T-shirts, camping grounds, restaurants, hotels, 
and land developments, to say nothing of fflnw and TV 
shows. 

Yet the men behind the name today, nine years after 
Walt himself passed on, are dynamic company president 
E. Cardon Walker; strapping ex-football player vice- 
. - president Ron .Miller, (married to Walt's daughter 
Diana); Richard A. Nunis, vice-president for operations 
at Disneyland and Disney World; and John Hench,. 

- ; president of WED (Walter Elias Disney) , the design and 
. . : engineering arm for the amusement parks and other 
"* projects. ; 

J Walker -Mfller-Hench-Nunls is the team that directs the 
boomingly successful Disney empire, whose latest profit 
is $48.3 million an total revenues of $480 million(up from 
$385 million In 1978). The profit was a record for the 

seventh straight year. 

i • . - • • • • • 

From strength to strength 

Controversy is by no means unknown to Disney — from 
: occasional jabs at the Disney ethic (’Tf it’s corn, it’s 
beautiful corn,” rejoins Mr. Walker) to an envtronmen- 
. r tal suit currently holding up plans for a winter resort In 
' the California Sierras. In his critical book “The Disney 
Version,” Richard Schickel wrote that "as capitalism, it 
[the Disney ethic} is a work of genius; as. culture it is 
mostly a horror .’ 1 

v But Inflation, recession, boom, . or bust, Disney goes 
from strength to strength. 

■ Part of the reason lies in the reluctance of the fom^man 
' . team to branch out an radical new ventures. ("If it 
works, why change?” -they ask.) The men themselves 
./. have been connected with Disney for many years. Mr. 

■/ Walker, for instance, joined the organisation in 1838 and 
has worked his way up through, the ranks. Mr. Miller 
.■ emphasizes that the Disney family' itself, which owns 22- 
to-23 percent of the company stock, "Is very watchful and 
very observant of what is going on.” 

What is going on are those mushrooming profits, more 
. films released in 1974 (11) than in any previous year, 
}am-packed amusement parks, . . . and accelerating 
plans to bring to reality the ultimate dream of Walt 
himself,: a futuristic, environmentally controlled city 
caHedSPCOT (Experimental Prototype City -of Tomor- 
■ row) on a plot of land in Florida the size of Sah‘ 
.Francisco. . 

Finances are good 

A whirlwind who talks at a gallop, Mr. Walker is the 
man who is really minding the Disney store and who is 
largely credited with its future planning and marketing 
skills. 

"I think we are in terribly good financial shape,” he 
says. "All our company owes Is' $66 million" ; lie calls it 
“incredible." 

Of the new Disney operators, Mr. Walker is easily the 
most dynamic, even though he says ideas far new 
developments come from "a lot of people.” 

But principally he turns to Messrs. Miller, Nunis, and 
Hench. They are the four-man coterie that determines 
where the organization is headed next. 

Also high on the corporate ladder is Roy E . Disney, the 
son of Walt Disney’s brother Roy, who was considered 
the real business brain behind the Disney empire. (Roy 
senior passed on four years ago.) 

Mustachioed Roy Jr. holds the rank of -vice-president 
and is in charge of 16mm production; while William 
Lund, who married another of Walt’s daughters, Sharon, 
is chairman of the board of trustees of the California 
Institute of Arts in Valencia, California. Cal arts, an 


independent college of the visual and' performing arts, 
was established by Wait Disney and Is an amalgamation 
of the Los Angeles Conservatory of Music and the 
Ghoulnard School of Art 

“One of the criticisms from the family is the quality of 
merchandise.” Ron Miner says. "If it is not satisfactory, 
they are the first to apeak up. My wife is one of the 
biggest critics of Disney movies. ” 

If swelling profits and attendance records are anything 
to go by, then the Disney family has apparently little to 
question. 

The organization, which, in Mr. Walker's words, is 
"continually giving thought to what we do next and 
what’s next after that and next after that,", lua* already 
sewn -up its plans for the next few years, despite the 
general economic outlook. 

EFOOT is a large part of those plans. 

Walt wanted to communicate his vis io n of an ideal 
society to the widest possible audience. Disney World 
near. Orlando, Fla., with its 1 0 -mlllion-plu a visitors a 
year, gees one step of the way. 

A futuristic city 

EPCOT is intended to communicate the idea of a 
futuristic city that would keep on growing and supplying 
the world with the best solutions American technology 
couldprovlde. 

The city of tomorrow is intended to absorb all the 
technology that makes the Disney amusement parks 
glide along smoothly and efficiently — such as the 
monorail and advanced garbage disposal systems. Then 
it is to add some more. 

For Mr. Walker, the sky is the limit — "what is the best 
method of solar energy . . . new types of crop rotation . . . 
the whole field of solid waste disposal. . 

- "This is not double-talk," he insists. “It’s serious. We 
are really getting it off the ground." 1 

This year will mark the launching of extensive 
worldwide discussion with representatives of foreign 
governments, international businessmen, engineers, and 
artists to proceed with Phase 1 of EPCOT. A kind of 
international trade exhibition, it win have two semi- 
circular structures that wrap around a central court- 
yard • 

The architectural community, once ready to heap 
scorn on the best laid plans of Mickey Mouse, seems 
approving. 

Writing in complimentary vein in Architectural Fo- 
rum, Peter Blake has suggested ■ if EPCOT evolves 
out of that same astonishing mix of pragmatism , 
idealism, business ac umen that characterizes all of 
WDW [Walt Disney World in Florida] to date, it could be 
one of the most influential research tools yet devised for 
a rapidly urbanizing world.” 

For Jason Levine, director of TV publicity, "The 
success of EPCOT will depend on the success of the 
Disney concept which hits been applied through all its 
.activities." 

Cartoonist chortles 

[The freezing of the winter resort in the California 
Sierras in a court environmental suit seems ironic in 
view of the pursuit of the environmentally controlled 
EPCOT; Disney officials say the fight Is really between 
the Sierra Club and the U.S. Forest Service, which 
awarded the Mineral Ring Project in the Sierra Nevada 
to Disney in 1966. The company now set Its sights on 
an alternative area near Lake Tahoe in northern 
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Mickey Mouse 
hosts 

adoring millions 


tf" Cinderella’s Castle 
. J?v'- (above), the subma- 
KSvtt rine Nautilus (below), 
futuristic hotel (bot- 
| -Vsl? tom right) all were 
brought for the en- 
fe-- v; joyment of gener- 
WJJ/l-VJc ations by history’s 
’.Hy - f - ■ most amazing mouse. 


SaySMr^Walker, “MOmillian havejjone to Disneyland 
'[rofar] arid if youaskfthein, ‘What do you think’ they will 
say first, ‘They are the most wonderful people/ secondly. 
My, do they^keep it clean/ and thirdly, ‘We had a lot of 1 
fun.' r 

."It's because he [Walt] trained us" says veteran 
animator Frank Thomas. “His sense of entertainment, 
his taste, his judgment, -his type of drawings, what you 
put before an audience and how you communicate.” 

Down at the corner of Dopey Drive and Mickey Mouse 
Avenue at Walt Disney’s Burbank Studios, for -Instance, 
Mr. Thomas chortles as a mean old alligator chases two 
fleet-footed mice across his cartoonist's pad. A few deft 
touches of Ids pencil and the mice slide down the pipes of 
an organ loft, or are blown out of the ptpe openings like 
steam from a boiling kettle as the ’gator pulls out all the 
stops and furiously pumps the pedals. 

A million to a million and a half drawings later, the 
1977 animated feature film "The Rescuers” will come to 
the screen. 

Disney people say that every seven years a new 
generation of children is ready for the antics of Mickey, 
Donald, Pinocchio, and the others. 

Sometimes segments of the films, records, books, and 
TV shows may be a bit scary for younger children. But 
children love Disney anyway. And if Walker-Miller- 
Hench-Nunis have their way, they will go on loving 
Disney for many years to come. 
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Global disaster relief: the team that gets it going 


It looks more like a television studio or a 
NASA control room than part of the U.S. 
State Department, but the Foreign Disaster 
Coordination Center can be the key to effec- 
tive relief for victims of flood, earthquake, 
hurricane — any disaster — anywhere in the 
world. 

By Richard L. Strout 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The telephone rings sharply at 2 a.m. BUI Dalton 
stumbles out of bed. 

"Night action immediate,” says the voice on the 
phone. 4 'American Embassy at Bangkok. Cable unclassi- 
fied. ‘As result of flood and landslides a major disaster 
has occurred. RTG [Royal Thai Government] has 
mobilized all available aerial resources’. . .” 

Thousands are homeless; 132 killed; and local funds 
are inadequate, continues the cable, and the Minister of 
the. Interior will meet the King tomorrow. Can the U.S 
Ambassador contribute $25,000? The message ends 
tersely, "Advice. K l|nfawl ' [WHUam Kintner, U.S. Am- 
bassador].” 

W illiam Dalton, who is assistant to Russel S. (Tim) 
McClure, State Department coordinator of worldwide 
disas ter relief, under the Agency tor International 
Development, proceeds almost automatically. Through 
the State Department’s 24-hour operations center he 
authorizes a cable to envoy Kintner to use the $28,000 
contingency fund, now made available to U.S. am- 
bassadors around the world for instant relief. ■ 

This particular event, it appears. Is not desperate. If it 
were, & teem would assemble, tonight or tomorrow, at 
the control room. 

The control room for the Foreign Disaster Coordina- 
tion Center in the State Department . looks like a 


television studio crossed with the copydeak of a big 
newspaper. It is the only one In the world. It is about one 
year old. The public is hardly aware of it. 

It is a heavily carpeted, windowless room, with 
soundproof ceiling, and it might be the GHQ command 
post for a war. Four clocks tell world time, and a big 
green and yellow relief map shows all the continents of 
the earth, with little magnetic yellow arrows pointing to 
places where aid has been speeded after receipt of one of 
those terse cables. There are 30 to 60 alarms every year. 
Once not long ago the center dealt with eight at once. 

Plate-glass partitions add to the Impression that this is 
some kind of television studio. A big outside telephone 
console lights up like a Christmas tree .on some 
occ asions , when offers of relief assistance are pdtartag in. 

It can handle 500 to 700 calls a day. 

■ • ■». 

Specialists available 

The emergency in Thailand that got BUI Dalton out of 
bed does not seem likely to grow into a major event like 
the Honduras hurricane "Fifl,” of last Sept. IS. That put 
the whole machinery into operation, with IS- Specialists 
and 125 extras who can be enlisted as required. Congress 
has voted $15 million to $30 million a year contingency 
fund on i standby basis. 

Things move fast, Indeed, when something like Fifi 
screams across a country. The contra) room horseshoe 
table has 14 seats, each with its own intricate nexus of 
t el ephone push-buttons — blue tor outgoing calls, red tor 
incoming calls — and connections to such spots as the 
Pentagon, the Red Cross, and to ham radio stations. 

Everything depends on speed, and now storage depots 
have been established in Panama, Guam, Italy, and a 
new one in Singapore. Tents, blankets, medical suppl i e s , 
emergency power generators, small boats, and so on will 
be ready and waiting. Every situation is different — 
drought to the Sahel, Africa, floods in Thailand, and the 
wreckage after civil strife in Cyprus, to which the U.S. 
may also respond if called in. 


Today's world relief apparatus may seem crude a few 
years hence. It is growing all the time, with the U.S. in 
the lead. Mr. McClure gives a specific example, the 
Managua earthquake, to December, 1972. 

"Tire people of America are just wonderful," he says, 
"the way it’salmost a reflex, the way when people are in 
trouble they want to help. 

Response organized 

"They go into the attic and haul out everything that 
they think may be useful, and they open their pantries, 
too/' 

Now each state governor has a disaster liaison 
director. Mr. McClure sent telegrams after the earth- 
quake to the governors, telling them the "dos” and 
"dont’s” — send money at first, preferably through 
voluntary local agencies, and goods later. 

"During tiie first two or three days, ’’ he says, "the task 
is to get a realistic assessment of what has happened and 
what is needed. In Honduras it was red beans, com, and 
rice; medical supplies and shelter items.” 

Then the great outpouring begins: Governors get word 
to local radio stations and newspapers; for Managua the 
American Trucking Association agreed to carry goods to 
New Orleans on a space-available basis; a private 
company turned over a huge warehouse, 150,000 square 
feet; Standard Fruit and United Brands offered ships to 
haul supplies, and people raided their attics. 

Tim McClure, as unflappable as a newspaperman on a 
police and fire beat, orchestrated the Honduras relief 
effort. His center is ready to organize similar relief In 
cases larger or s m aller. He can ask planes and 
helicopters from the military and surplus stores from 
other agencies. 

And it always is comforting to know, when the 
telephone wakes him or Bill Dalton late at night, that the 
American people, as he says, "are just wonderful” and 
that they will never put the question of whether, hut of 
when, and where, and how much. 
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The perplexing case of Robin Roberts 


By Larry Eldridge 

I always thought Ralph Kiner 
belonged in the Hall of Fame if 
only for his famous .line .'that 
“Home run hitters ^Cadil- 
lacs; singles hitters drive Fords.” 

Now after returning from a ski 
trip to Austria I find out that he 
finally did get elected — but that 
he says the quote attributed to 
him all these years really came 
from his old Pittsburgh team- 
mate Fritz Ostermueller. 

Kiner did hit enough homers to 
drive that Cadillac, however, and 
I'm happy he made the shrine in 
his last year of eligibility. But 
how can the baseball writers keep 
on slighting Robin Roberts year 
after year? 

Here is a man who won 286 
games despite spending most of 
his career with weak teams. Of 
the 38 pitchers already enshrined 

Game plan 

only 14 have exceeded this total. 
If the voters paid more attention 
to facts and figures, and less to 
personalities, he would be an 
overwhelming choice. 

Roberts won more games than 
Bob Feller (266), Carl Hubbell 
(253), Red Ruffing (273), or Bur- 
leigh Grimes (270), just to pick 
out a few names from the list. He 
wan nearly 100 more games than 
Lefty Gomez, who made it into 
the shrine a couple of winters ago, 
and 50 more than Whitey Ford, 
who was elected last year. Of 
course he’s even farther ahead of 
Dizzy Dean and Sandy Koufax, 
both of whom had meteoric but 
injury-shortened careers. 

/ > > 

Roberts was never the flamboy- 
ant, headline-making type, how- 
ever. He was just the good, solid 
workman who kept winning ball 
games without much ado. Also, he 
was one of those players who 
always seemed to have to make 
his own breaks. 

In his glory days with the 
Philadelphia Phillies, and also in 
his latter years with various other - 
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Ralph Kiner 

clubs, he seldom had many runs 
to work with' or else he would 
easily have reached the magic 
300- victory plateau. 

Then when he became eligible 
after waiting the mandatory five 
years from retirement, he ran 
into a series of unusual voting 
situations. 

The first year be was on the 
ballot also marked the first eligi- 
bility for Warren Spahn, who was 
a cinch for election as baseball’s 
all-time wlnnlngest lefthander, 
and whose name on the list over- 
shadowed all others. 

Last year in his second bid 
Roberts found himself up against 
another attention-diverting name 
in the newly eligible' Mickey 
Mantle. The former Yankee su- 
perstar was elected over- 
whelmingly, carrying his old 
sidekick Ford along with him, and 
once again Roberts got lost in the 
shuffle. 
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Robin Roberts 

This year with no Spahn or 
Mantle joining the list Roberts 
was finally the obvious candidate, 
but suddenly there was a big 
sentimental thing about Klner’s 
last chance, and the ex-Phillies 
star gut shoved into the back- 
ground again. 

The balloting Is done by 10-year 
members of the Baseball Writers’ 
Association of America, who can 
vote for any number of nominees 
from one to 10. To win election, a 
player must be named on 75 
percent of the ballots cast 

With 362 ballots this year, a 
total of 272 votes was needed for 
election. Kiner just made it with 
one to spare at 278. while Roberts 
was nine votes short at 263. 

In other words, of the 382 
supposedly top baseball experts 
in the country, 99 declined to vote ' 
for one of the game’s all-time 
great pitchers. I don’t know who 
those 99 individuals are, or where 


they were in the early to .mid- 
1950s, but it’s bard to believe any 
of them was paying much atten- 
tion to baaebe^ta that period. ■ 

Roberts was without question 
the dominant pitcher in the game 
in those yean, winning 20 iff .more 
gam es six seasons in a row. He 
pitched .the Phillies to a. pennant 
in 1960, -and for several years was 
anathema to the mighty Brooklyn 
Dodgers, once even fashioning an 
Incredible 6-0 season record 
against them during a year in 
which they cakew&lked to .the 
pennant ~ . 

As always, though, Roberts 
showed his class when informed 
that he had missed out once again 
in the voting. „ _ ' • 

'Tm disappointed, sure,” said 
the 48-year-old Investment bro- 
ker, “but I was disappointed 
before. 

“I suppose that’s why they call 
it the Hall of Fame,” he addetL 
“It’s hard to get into.” 

A / A- 

Kiner will certainly second that - 
motion after just squeaking In an 
the last chance before the 15-year 
maximum would have farced his 
name off the ballot 

“I never gave up hope of mak- 
ing it, but I did prepare myself for 
not winning,” said the former 
Pittsburgh slugger who averaged 
37 home runs a season for his io- 
year career. 

Kilter's total of 869 homers is 
more than any other player ever 
hit in his first 10 years, and bis - 
feat of leading the National 
League seven straight times, is 
also a record. 

“In my mind, if you dominated 
the most important part of; the 
game, which I believe is home run 
hitting, for as long and as con- 
sistently as I did; it should merit 
election.” Ralph said after he had 
finally made it. J 

He makes a good case, and -it's 
encouraging that the writers -fi- 
nally saw the point after neglect- 
ing him all those other years. 

There’s still an eve n greater 
in justice to be rectified in the case 
of Roberts, however, and hope- 
fully they won’t wait 12 more 
years to take care of that one. 


Canada skating champ 
artist on and off ice 
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A Christian Science nurse 
gives active support 
to healing. 

By tenderly caring for the patient's physical needs, 
the nurse plays a vital part In the heating work. Her 
unselfed love, practical wisdom and prayerful support 
all contribute to the patient's progress. 

For Christian Science nursing is caring for the sick, 
and more — it's demonstrating in the sickroom that 
good alone is real. This is why it can be such 
spiritually rewarding work. 

If you'd like to consider nursing as a career, find out 
about our Training Program for Christian Science 
Nurses. 

You can write to either of the following: 

Personnel Department 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist 

Christian Science Center, Boston, MA, U.S.A. 02115 

Department of Care 

Committee for Great Britain and Ireland 
Room 308, Arundel House. 13 Arundel Street 
Strand, London, ENGLAND WC2R 3DX 

Equal opportunity employer. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE 
Nurse. in beautiful San Otego. we have 
a lovely 22 bed sanatorium. aU rooms 
with private bath, very tine staff and 
good working conditions. The qualities 
we are seeking are compassion. Joy, u»- 
lafity. The graduate nurse will be caned 
upon to supervise on a rotation basis 
Please cafl collect (7U) 582-3179 or 
write SUNLAND HOME, 4135 54th 
Place. San Diego, CA 921P5. 


A NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 
Two of our Christian Science graduate 
nurses are starting tanfles. We need 
two replacements. Wide Horizon it a 
good place to serve. Write of can col- 
lect Mrs. Doris Kibby; Wide Horizon. 
8800 W. 38th Ave. Wheatridge, CO: 
80003. (at») 424-4445, 


EARN PILE YOU LEARN NURSING 

Age is na. factor and your earnings 
completely pay for tuition and living ex- 
penses while training, - leaving about 
$100.00 per month for personal spend- 
ing and tixes. The Tenacre School of 
Christian Science Nursing is one Of 
three accredited by the Dept, of Care 
of The Mother Church. For Information 
an nurses training or other employ- 
ment opportunities at Tenacre write or 
call TENACRE (609) 821-6900. P.O. 
Box 632. Princeton. NJ 06540. 


RETIRED MAN TO WASH POTS A 
.pans. General clean up of kitchen A; 
store rooms. Full or part time. Cafl 221- 
9174 for appL Broadview Sanatorium. 
,4571 Griffin Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
1 90031. 


AMNESTY! 

Are you seeking an opportunity to re- 
turn to the U.S.A.? If you are a member 
of The First Church of Christ, Scientist 
or one at tts branches, consider Twet- 
veacres. We are approved and have 
worked successfully with Alternate 
Service men. Accredited by The De- 
partment of Care to serve those 
presently considered mentally retarded 
relying on Christian Science for heal- 
ing. Write or phone: Bob Koehler, Ad- 
ministrator. 11455 Clayton Rd., San 
Jose. CA 95127 (406) 259-5635. 

THINKING OF SERVING THE 
Cause of Christian Science? Consider 
Twelveacras- Our residents are 
presently considered mentaBy retarded 
and rely upon Christian Science for 
healing. Yotr talents may meet their 
present or future needs. Write: Bob 
Koehler. Adm.. 11455 Clayton fld., San < 
Jose CA 95127; or (408) 259-5635. 

Ilpagiia 

INGLEWOOD. CA - EXPERIENCED J 
person needed to work with Senior £ 
Citizens who are Christian Scientists. 5 
days a week Wed.-Sun. 11 a.m.-7 pan. Q 
Call (213) 674-7196. Mrs. June Cross. 

BOOKKEEPER C 

Fuff charge. Committee on Publication, ~ 
588 Fifth Avenue, New York City. NY N 
10036.(212)785-7770. 0 

PA COOK - EVENINGS h 

Westchester County. For 2 adults and B 
2 chOdren. Salary open. Box B-Z, 588 w 
5th Ave. NYC 10036. (1 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

MALE HUSH MAID. YOUNG BOS- 
lonian with good Southampton and p 
Manhattan refs. Would Oka position tr 
with single man, woman, couple. Ouafl- & 
Red cot*. Lite typing. Heavy house- n 
Cleaning. Enthusiastic. Cheerful, hoev- n 
eSL Monday -Friday 10 A.M.-8 P.M. 5 
$200 a week. Write: Kenneth Francis - 
Jufian, 20 E. 9th St, ApL 12U. NYC ■ 
10003. 

ENERGETIC YOUNG MAffc *L8. « 
Mktng., 4 yrs. Exec. MgnL, research, c 
sales anafys.. forecsting.. cotmsfng.. 
Seeks growth position. WH relocate. £ 
(916) 441-3242. Sacramento, Cafff. 0 

TECH/MGMT ORIENTED YOUNG 
mai. Fluent in Portuguese 4 English 
seeks snip, as repres. /liaison between — 
companies of Brazil 4 N. Am./Eng. Cl 
speaking countries. Box J-7, One Nor- 2 
way SI. Boston. MA 021 IS. jjjj 

EDUCATORS WANTED . * 

BOSTON AREA 

Were looking for articuiate, depend- rv 
able teachers, graduate students, ou 
housewives with degrees who work n 
wet with young people (adminbtnrftve w 
ekSs helpfuQ, to teach (part time) a ~ 
short, unique course In private schools 
In the BOSTON AREA. Wo wffl train M 
you. Must be able to type and have pf 
car. $6 per hr. ($4 per hr. travel time), p-, 
(401) 8354281. (RJ.) pt, 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES * 

IMPORT-EXPORT OPPOHT-, PROFIT- Cc 
abto world-wide man order bus. from iry 
home, without capital or travel, abroad, 

We ship plan for no risk exam. Exp. foe 
tmnec. Free report. Mslfinoor, Dept H- 30 
133C, Woodland HHts. CA 91364. — 

MUSICIANS WANTED 5" 

AUDITIONS WILL BE HELD IN FEB. ha 
for Sub. SofotaL For Information cafl or 
Clerk. 10 to 3 p.m. Mon-FrL Thirty-sixth 00 
Church of Christ. Scientist Studio City, Rc 
Cdf . (213)781-4322. (3< 


REAL 


CALIFORNIA 


FOR “REAL" ESTATE, RESIDENTIAL 


Office 448-6161, 


unobstructed view ol golf 
(Sstem mts. FEATURING w 


GUNA HILLS. CA 82653. 


COSTA MESA, CALIF. 4 BDRM, 


Open Sun. 12-5. 956 
owner $49,950. (714) 546-5455. 


Boynton, tenants 
2 bedr.. 114 ba. 


acreage, prop. 
J. MLS member 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


NEVADA 


SOUTHWEST 


l serve either 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


EJ 


NEED A CHANGE? 


S.W.. Alcan. SC 29801. 


DELRAY BEACH 


HOBLE HOKES 


NORTHWEST 


CONDOMINIUMS 


. SEATTLE, WASH. LARGE DELUXE 
■ -2 bdrm., fpL. W/D, pool, beach, view 
. of Sound and mts. $39,500. (206) 935- 
_ 3878, or write Box M5. The Christian 
Science Monitor. 337 Skinner Bldg., 
1- Seattle. WA 98101. 


b NEW JERSEY - COLTS NECK; 
>. Luxurious home on large properly- In 
- mint condition; 4 bdrm*., 3ft baths. 2 
rJ frpL $102,900. Uncroft: Designed for 
praetkmer home/offlee; 2-3 bdrme.; 2 
baths, exceptional wooded acre, 
7 $75,000. CROWELL AGENCY (201) 
741-4030. 

; NEW ENGLAND 

. CAPE COD - SO. YARMOUTH. 
Private area. Beach, boat docks, golf 
course. Near everything. 3 B.R., 2. 
bath, paneled Bring room, sun deck, 

wonted ^ ”* 5ston ' 398_ 

E. ORLEANS, CAPE COO, MASS. 
Expandable Cape, 36* x 26* on pogd 
nr. Nauset Beach. 2 bdrms., fufl bath. 
ML, (fin., Hvnn. w/fp. 4 walk out deck 
on 1st fL 2nd a unfinished (.617) 255- 
1391. 

SOUTH CENTRAL 



|| AUTOMOBILES 

M in " M 1 ! Mil 

ALL MAKES & MODELS . 

fnd. foreign. Hermann Besstor. 5001 
YWbhlre BNd. at Highland Ave.. Los t 
Angeles. Gulf Station. 937-9338 (CaBf.) 

. 

1 

AUTOMOBILE FOR SALE » 


1972 CAPRI 2900 - 4 SPEED; 
Decor Group: AM-FM radio; sun root: 
50,000 mL; 4 new redial tires; 2 
studded snows; asking $1,900. (312) 
362-3280 after 5 pjm. (Ubertyrine, N.) 

AUDI 100 IS, 1972 £ 

2 door, 4 speed, AM 4 FM radio. Mfch- , h 
etin' Tires. Dccetont condition $3100. _ 
(617)259-0609. Concord. Maas. 5 

a 

L 
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By Veronica A. Rugate 
Special to 

: .Hie Christian Science Monitor 

Toller Cranston, tour-time Cana- 
dian National Figure Skating Cham- 
pion (1971-1974) and the world's lead- 
ing male free style skater, is an artist 
both on and off the ice. 

Toller trains in. Toronto with skat- 
ing coach and "patron of the arts” 
Ellen Burka, mother of 1964-1966 
Canadian Ladies’ Champion Petra 
. Bnrka. Between practice sessions, 
competitions, and tours he 

generally can be found in bis studio, 
painting. 

Extra dimension to skating 

Ever since Toller can remember, 

. art has been an important part of his 
life. “I’ve always H «ri this Incentive in 
me,” he says. “It just came out by 
itself. Although my family is creative, 
we’ve each gone our separate ways. 
Tm self-motivated to skate and 
paint.” 

Toiler’s artistic perception brings 
added dimension to bis skating. When 
on the Ice, be says, “I am very much 
aware of space and myself, and I 
want to explore every volume my 
body con fllL I want to move like 
water, make my body like liquids. ' ’ 

Not surprisingly, Toller’s style is 
very fluid. Technically, his execution 
of difficult Skating movements ap- 
pears flawless, yet he makes each 
jump, spin, or transition look simple 
and graceful. He does most of his own 
choreography, which makes use of 
every part of his body. 

Janet Lynn's contribution 

'■ Toller feels indebted to former 
(1969-1973) U.S. Ladies’ f?h»mpinn 
Janet Lynn for having "brought total 
freedom of body movement into skat- 
ing.” He envisions skating to be “like 
dreams — illusive, flowing, never 
restricted, boundless.” Few skaters 
have given so freely of themselves on 
the ice as this versatile Canadian. 

When asked if he enjoys ice dan- 
cing, Toller replied with an emphatic 
no. “I can’t keep time,” he explained, 
."at least not to a definite beat” He 
enjoys heavy music most, but will 
occasionally skate to light pieces such 
as “The Glowworm” (or “Dragon 
Fty") from “Homage to Pavlova.” 


RENTALS 



Toller Cranston 


The philosophical Cranston enjo- 
discussing his art, skating, and war 
travels. 

He describes his painting as “vei 
symbolic and decorative.” Ea* 
piece is rich In color, with an ename 
like finish, and takes about 700 houi 
to complete. His work is expensive y» 
Toller has earned a following both t 
home and abroad. 

His success in painting has enable 
him to support himself since he wi 
about 16 or 17 years old, which ht 
been a great advantage in his skatin; 
Toller’s skating, too, has contribute 
to his painting, bringing added pubL 
attention and interest Just recentl; 
Toller returned from a one-man pain 
ing exhibition held in Munich, Ge: 
many, site of last year’s World Flgui 
Skating Championships. 

Quote... 

Wanted: power hitters 

Ron Hunt on the disappearance c 
the singles hitter in baseball: “Th 
trend is toward more home runs 
more power. Look at baseball’ 
player drafts. The teams are going to 
big infielders. Everybody want 
people who can put the ball out of th 
park.” 


APARTMENT WANTED 


RESP. YOUNG MARRED COUPLE, 
nonsmoking, non-drinking, seeks 
bdrin. opt or cottage in Burbank or 
Glendale area. Can fum. excel ref. 
N eeded for knrnd. occup. Reply Box X- 
24,3600 WHshlre BIwJ, Suite 320. Los 
Angelas. CA 90010, 


WANTED: RECREMENT RESIDENCE 
Shroff apL: senior citizen residence for 
Christian Scientist N. York. N. Jersey, 
Coon. BOX C-1.S88 5 Ave., NY 10038. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


LAGUNA BEACH RENTALS 
Woman to share lovely apartment in 
north, end. erf Laguna Beach, nr. 
Church. Mr*. Maude Rogers (714) 494- 
6104. (OW.) 


HOUSES TO LET 


SHARON,. .MASS. DUPLEX RANCH 
2-bdrms* 2 baths, ana porch w/scenlc 
view. Priv. pond b e ac h $225/mo. plus 
utt. Rats A lease- Quiet responsible 
' (817) 784-2493. 


.MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Furnished 3 bdrm., 2 bath house. Sea- 
sonal rent Central air heating- 15 min 
to beach. (305) 758-2924. 


FOR RENT 


«rd: Garage. Walking distance to 
lurch of Christ, Scientist, shopping & 


LQS-ANGELES, CA.- EAGLE ROCK 

led. Newly deco- 
No pets. $300. 


HOIES TO SHARE 


St50 per 
terT&V 


lovely home In prestige resL 
ea'wflh a cultured man. Large 
ogmi A bath, near shopping 
Die.. No cfefnMng or amoldng. 
mo. Phone C214) 946-7479 af- 


Rent 


VACATION 


HOUPAY ACCOMMODATIONS 


_ hdWn — meld service 
- pool * beach nearby - 


ptmiHOTON SHORES. RJL 2l*OR«. 
2 ba. attract turn., bch. front 

pool, putting gr., $265 
JP- sA- min.) $975 mon. Avaft. 


Crossword Quiz Answers 


□□a aaa aaa 
gaaaa son as 
ob naa aataaa 
hbb ana aaa 
„ saataaa ana 
naisaa aaamSn 
□B 3 ann aaSaa 

flnaasgnsaaa 


- OFFICES TO SHARE 


PRACTITIONER'S OFFICE 

available 3 afternoons weekly. Down- 
town Oakland. Calif. Telephone 893- 
1776 or 547-4463. 


ROOMS TO LET 

CARMICHAEL, CALIFORNIA ■ 

(Sacramento suburb) Room for lady 
senior citizen. Aff home privileges. 
$200/month (916) 481-1140. 


AVAILABLE IN PRIVATE HOME 

permanent or temporary accommoda- 
tions to one needing attention. Write: 
2489 E. Garifee Dr. Pasadena. CA 
91104. 


NEW, QUALITY CON DOMINIUM 

House to refined quiet surroundings, 
near Church of Christ. S dentist 2 bed- 
rooms, garage. In Milwaukee area. 
Avalable immediately. Caff (414) 421- 
2345 0 Mb.) 

PALM SFHMQS, CALIF. BEAUH- 
foay appointed, spacious 2 bdnn. Pool, 
lg. patio 4 lovely gardens. Avaff. Mar. 
1. Owner. $650. mo. Util. pd. Box 3. 
S320. 3800 WBshlre BML. Loe Angeles 
CA. 90010. 

ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 

COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD 
N. E. Tourist Home. Aff rooms A/C. $9 
Single, $12 Double. N. E. Hospitality. 
Real Guest Home, 428 Main St. Wal- 
tham. Mass. (617) 893-9401. 

INSTRUCTION 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Classics. Popular - Visit Homes. Ella 
T. Schwartz, CL 8-2997. BWyn.. N.Y. 
Member BWyn. Music Teachers GuUd. 
Member of Assoc. Music League. 
N.Y.C. 

INSURANCE 

BURT JONES AGENCY, INSURANCE 

C. G. Anderson 6 Associates. Inc. 150 
s. Los Robles Ave., Suite 660. Pasa- 
dena, CA 91101. 577-1100 or 681- 
2347. 



MOVING AND STORAGE 


ALPHABETICAL 

LISTING 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 

JOHN E. LEWIS - 876-7318 
Painting— Paper-hanging-Pine work 
Expert color coordination— Matching 
Los Angeles., Calif. Lie, 212620-C33 

REST HOMES 

MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Room & Board with care $14 D0-S18K 
a day. Mary Peeples. (305) 261-7477. 

RETIREMENT HOMES 


SCTTUATE, MASS. - GRACIOUS 
ocean front home for Christian Scien- 
tists. Lg. bdnms., excel, food, laundry, 
transp. to church, shopping. 
Couple /single, man /woman. Harmony 
House. Decker & Elizabeth Russell. 
(81 7) .545-0247. 70 Crescent Ave. 
02066. 


WANTED TO BUY 


E. A. SPRY and CO., Inc. 
Moving - Storage - Packing - Offfce 
Moving — Shipping. Agents tor Whea- 
ton Van Lines. Inc.. 6 Howard Street 
Roxbury, Mass. GA 7-0422. Local and 
Long Distance. 


NOBLE R. STEVES. INC. 

■ deem K a privBege to offer a Local 
and Long Distance Moving and Stor- 
age Service to readers of The Christian 
Spence Monitor. Agent Republic Van 
tines, 34 Sharp Street Boston. MA 
■02124. Telephone TA 5-2400. 


ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED- USED 
Courteous European will buy your used 
Persian $ Oriental rugs & will pay 
cash. For example 9x12 Sarouk 5700, 
9x12 Keshan $1,500, 9x12 Kerman- 
shah $1,500, 6x4 Antique Silk $3,000. 
9x12 Antique Silk $9,500. Also any 
other sizes you may have. Please call 
collect day or night (213) 874-284 2 <x 
write John Martin, 8168 Melrose Ave.. 
Los Angeles. CA 90046. 


DUNK. OF MONITOR 
FIRST ADVERTISERS 


BRITISH ISLES -AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


ACCOMODATIONS 
THE ENGLAND YOU NEVER SEE 
Paying guests from abroad welcome ri 
Dorset Manor House. Low rate. En- 
quiries to Colonel and Mrs. Bame. Cu- 
jeoze. Wareham. Dorset. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 
ISLE OF WIGHT. BUNGALOW TO 
Jet to sleep five persons. Write to F. E. 
Bridges, Eversiey Cottage, C “ 
Lane, Brighstone, Isle of Wight 
4BT. 


HOUSES FOR SALE 
NR SUSSEX VILLAGE. SUPERBLY 
converted 2 4 3 bedim, fully modern- 
ised farm buildings, freehold, surround- 
ing landscaped courtyard. Expansive 
views. Central for London (SO mbs.). 
Gatwick, Dover. Newhaven. Oasthouse 
*5,090 pounds: Bams (one-half tim- 
bered) 40,000 pounds 4 35.000 
pounds. Full details: SadJetr, 10 South 
ww Drive. Eastbourne. Sx. 

POSTS VACANT 


ASSISTANT TO SECRETARY 

JJeeded In Christian Science House. 
Requirements are knowledge of typinfl. 
hgures and general office work. Salary 
anting to quafifleations. Apply 6ec- 
^ Hawthorne Trust Ltd, Haw- 
moma House, 9 Lower Terrace. Lon- 
don. AWA Tel: 01-435 6081. 



Calb came from all over the country 
wd an abundance of people ready 
to nil the position. J now have a file of 
ready helpers for future needs." 

Mrs. Donna Lund man. Excelsior, MN 

get response, use 
monitor classifieds. 
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-■By William Mare« 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

In- 1740, a Scot named -James Reid 
was convicted of “treason" by the 
English and executed. His crime? 
Playing the. bagpipes. The Judge said, 
“No Highland regiment ever 
marched without a piper. Therefore 
his bagpipes, in the eyes of the law, 
wereantostrumentof war." ... 

Undoubtedly, there are many 
people these days who wish a similar 
Cate on those who kill the silence with 
the bagpipes’ ululations. Yet, as a 
novice piper whose enthusiasm out- 
runs hik ability, I would like to plead 
the cause of pipes and piping. 

Puny and pitiful 

As long as I can remember, that 
chilling, pagan wail has enthralled 
me. But for all my enthusiasm, it took 
my father's curious twist of humor to 
turn my fantasy into possibility. I 
never knew he even cared about the 
pipes until . my senior year in high 
school when, on the point of leaving 
for busin&Spln Britain, he asked if he 

• 1.' • ; 


should bring back a set of plpes.;l was 
sure he was Joking. 

Four weeks later he returned with a 
set of pipes. They looked a bit. puny 
and pitiful, like an impaled pheasant. 
To hold them was like trying to 
control three walking canes stuck into 
a vacuum cleaner bag, with a pea 
shooter and a recorder thrown in for 
good measure. 

- I got the drones over my shoulder 
and the.blowpipe in my mouth and 
blew and blew and blew. Nothing 
happened. 

I pumineled the bag. StUl nothing. 

In frustration, .! made one supreme 
effort and ' skewered a light bulb 
overhead. ... . . 

Twelve years passed before I ’ 
picked them up again. In the mean- 
time, I did learn something more 
about the instrument. 

Survived in Sdotland 

Bagpipes evolved out of shepherd's 
whistles and hornpipes, but their 
exact origin 13 remain behind the arras ^ 
of pre-history. No one knows when/ 
that first shepherd in the Balkans or 
the Jura Mountains or the Scots 
Highlands mused that if he could 
somehow build a reservoir for air, be 
could maintain a .continuous flow of 
melody and breathe at the same time. 
As with, most folk Instruments, the 
bagpipe took hundreds of years to 
develop and they occurred in dozens 
of different cultures: India, Russia, 
Hungary, Greece, Algeria, Spain, 
Bulgaria, Egypt, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Ireland. 

However, it was only In Scotland 
that the pipes have survived and 
flourished as a common instrument., * 
Piping historians give three reasons 


for this; first the bagpipes have 
always been an outdoor instrument 
and, when the remainder of Europe 
moved -music into houses and cities, 
modifying and adapting their in- 
struments to an enclosed environ- 
ment the truculent Scots refused to 
compromise. 

Second, the pipes had what no other 
folk instrument had until the present 
day — a formal school built up over 
200 years by the remarkable Mac- 
Crimmon family on the Isle of Skye. 

Third, and intertwined with the 
other elements, was the identification 
of the pipes with the Scots national 
culture and aspirations for indepen- 
dence from England. Even after the 
final decisive Scots defeat at the 
Battle of CuDoden in 1746, and the 
imposition of the Disarming Act 
which prohibited wearing the tartan, 
speaking Gaelic, or playing the pipes, 
Scotsmen played in secret to maintain 
the tradition. 

Toward the end of that century, 
when the expanding British Empire 
needed more and more troops, the 
English lifted the ban on piping and 
actually encouraged the raising of 
Highland regiments. As a result of 
these military dispersions, a Jorda- 
nian honor guard still mounts a pipe 
band and Pakistanis make chanters 
and pipes. 

Six: parts to pipes 

The great Highland pipes of today 
consist of six parts. Three drones, two 
tenor and one bass, provide the 
harmony or pedal point; a chanter on 
which the melody Is played; a blow- 
pipe with a valve allowing air to pass 
into the bag but which closes when the 
bag is squeezed; and the leather bag 


which holds the extra air and into 
which all the other parts are tied. 

Each drone has a simple cane reed, 
while the chanter has a double reed, 
similar to that on an oboe. The piper 
has no choice but to develop a good 
ear because all the different parts 
have to be timed to each other before 
he can begin. 

In the past few years, interest in the 
pipes and piping has grown, among 
Americans. Just as the tune "Dueling 
Banjos" in the movie "Deliverance" 
spawned legions of budding pickers, 
so the recording of the Black Watch 
Pipe Band playing the spiritual 
"Amazing Grace" sent hundreds of 
people into the Scots import shops In 
search of pipes. The resulting demand 
completely outstripped the "in- 
dustry's" capacity, and pipes now are 
back-ordered for a year. 

Prices have doubled, too, so that an 
ordinary, unadorned set now will cost 
$3 00 or more. Inflation has struck the 
world of piping and a shortage of 
African blackwood (the only wood 
from which pipes can be made) 
doesn't help. ' 

My enthusiasm for piping was re- 
born at my wedding. My fiance, It 
turned out, also loved music. We 
searched all oyer northern Vermont 
.to find a piper who would play at the 
ceremony. Finally, we found a retired 
blacksmith who had emigrated from 
Aberdeen to a small town across the 
border In Quebec. For three hours 
that, afternoon he regaled us with 
marches, strathspeys, jigs, reels, and 
retreats. 

Practice emphasized • 

I was now determined to start over 
and do it right I purchased a practice 
chanter and found a teacher who told 
me there was little he could do to help 
me, except give me a few pointers on 
technique; the rest was simply prac- 
tice, practice, practice. 

The fingering turned out to be 
straightforward; only nine notes to 
trip the mept. However, the color and 
variety in the music comes freon 
grace notes, alone or In combinations 
called "grips* or “throws" or other 
names as unpronounceable as they 
are unplayable — "taarluaths" and 
4 ‘leumluaths. " 

To complicate matters further, al- 
most none of the tunes in my songbook 
were familiar. I knew "Scotland the 
Brave," “Blue Bonnets cf Scotland,” 
"Highland laddie," and that was it. 
The book was filled with good-byes — 
"The 79th Farewell to Gibraltar," 
"The 72nd' s Farewell to Aberdeen," 


"Farewell to the Greeks." It seemed 
as though pipers had been run out of 
towns the world over. 

After a few months of playing the 
practice chanter, I learned to play the 
"goose" — a pipe bag with the drones 
stoppered up and a practice chanter 
reed. Blowing the "goose" is sup- 
posed to teach you how to control your 
breath without having to worry about 
getting the drones going. 

Anyway, there were other problems 
to attend to; the reeds, for instance. A 
story is told of Pipe Maj. Donald 
Maclean that when he, a confirmed 
bachelor, was asked if there was any 
truth to the. rumor that he was 
contemplating marriage, replied 
hastily, “None at all. I’ve already got 
enough trouble with my reeds! " 

Amen to that. Reeds never blow in 
at the same time. They respond to 
slight changes in temperature and 
humidity. A chanter reed may be 
perfect and a drone reed may not 
sound for love or money. Bags need to 
be seasoned to keep them pliable and 
air-tight. It was comforting to learn 
that all pipers, great and small, are 
up against the same problems. 

It is a pity that piping devotees and 
detractors alike are not more often 
exposed to pibroch, the classical pipe 
music. It was written for solo in- 
strument and is to pipe-band music 
what Beethoven is to Henry Mane ini. 
Almost all of the tunes are somber 
themes and variations. 

The most famous song probably is 
the "Lament for the Children," which 
was written in the 18th century by 
Patrick Mor MacCrimmon on the 
passing of his eight children from 
smallpox. Tradition says that the 
urlar or melody line was based upon 
his wife’s weeping. It is a haunting, 
soul-wrenching piece which dispels 
forever the claim that pipe music is 
not serious. 

It is this primitive, pagan quality of 
the solitary instrument which I love. 
Pipe bands are fine enough, but you 
can never hear the true intricacies of 
the music when played en masse. 
Even though I’ll never be really good, 
I practice for those rare moments 
when the drones sound in unison, 
when the chanter is in pitch, when my 
lungs are strong and clean, and when 
my fingers are supple and responsive. 
Then the pipes take over and all the 
effort is worthwhile. 

And if that is not sufficient in- 
ducement, there is always the pros- 
pect of marching In our town’s bicen- 
tennial parade, playing a bagpipe 
' 'Yankee Doodle" or ' 'Hail Vermont.” 
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When Dewey Landon talks about the sea, you can almost hear the surf 
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By Eric Siegel 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cris field, Md. 

The townspeople hail him on the 
streets of this tiny waterman’s town 
at the southernmost tip of Maryland 
on Chesapeake Bay. “Hey, Dewey," 
they'll call out Sometimes they just 
want to chat; but often, they'll have 
questions. 

The questions almost always con- 
cern the water — and Dewey Landon 
almost always has the answers. He Is 
best known for his handwoven crab 
nets; but he has also fished, crabbed, 
captained a tugboat been a band on a 
schooner, built half a dozen or so 
boats by hi m self, shucked oysters, 
and collected driftwood J*> be sold in 
gift shops. 

He can tell you in what ! direction 
and how hard, the .wind will need to 
blow to whip the water out at the' 
lowest-lying areas of the town after a 
storm, which side of the boat to set a 
trot line on. the best knots for tying 
and lifting, the motion to use in 
pulling in a net. 

Mementos shown 

Mr. Landon is a small, slight man 
with the thick stubble of a beard on his 
face and on his head an ever-present 
blue and yellow cap with “Crisfleld" 
on It. 

The cap does not conceal his eyes. 
They dart and dance like sunlight on 
water as he reaches into a cardboard 
box full of mementos. He first ex- 
tracts from the box a picture of 
himself and Rogers C. B. Morton, a 


Maryland politician who is now Secre- 
tary of the Interior, taken after Mr. 
Landon won ah oyster-shucking con- 
test; then same yellowed clippings 
from local newspapers. 

■ From another box be pulls out a 
bottle he found on the beach that the 
sun has given a .turquoise hue, and 
from yet another, pieces of driftwood 
that look like a bird, a ship, a lady. 

He delights most in telling stories. 
"I remember toy grandfather telling 
me, ..." he'll begin. 

Stories swapped 

One man who has known Mr. 
Landon for many years says some of 
the best stories are told at a. local 
restaurant where he often gathers 
with his contemporaries, each man 
trying to bestjhe others with tales of 
how many oysters they’ve shucked in 
an hour or how many crabs, they’ve 
caught in a day. “There’s some 
exaggerating," Mr. Landon admits. 

The waterman was bom with salt 
spray in his veins. His grandfather 
was a lighthouse keeper on Chesa- 
peake Bay ; his father had a schooner 
which he used to pick up woo d from 
the small islands in the bay, bringing 
it back to the mainland to sell at a 
profit. 

% It was on his father’s ship that he 
first went to sea, at the age of 10. 
Eight years later, in 1916, he cap- 
tained a tugboat, a job he had for 
three years.. From there, he went on 
to a waterman’s checkered career. 
"If there’s anything to do with the 
water around here I haven’t done," he 
says, "I don’t know what it is." 


He remembers weaving his first 
crab net "when I was five or six years 
old. I learned how to do It from my 
grandfather.” The nets he has woven 
since, he says, number in the thou- 
sands. . 

The craft Is a study In artful 
simplicity. Mr. Landon carries every- 
thing he needs to weave a net in a 
small brown paper bag: a ball of 
cotton twine; a plastic needle; and an 
iron ring about the size of a circle 
made by touching your thumb and 
forefinger. . 

The ring serves as the core, or 
bottom, of the net. The twine is 
unwrapped from its packaged ball 
and fastened to the needle, which 
looks somewhat tike a miniature 
harpoon. 

The twine is first wrapped around 
the ring. Then, about every 1% 
inches, Mr. Landon loops a figure- 
eight knot. He uses this instead of a 
square knot because he says the 
figure-eight is easier to mend if it 
tears. 

The result is a circular ^nesh, with 
1 %-inch squares — small enough to 
keep a crab from foiling through. The 
mesh is then tied to an Iran ring fitted 
on the end of a wooden pole. 

Two sizes woven 

Mr. Landon weaves nets in two 
sizes. One is about eight inches in 
diameter and is used with a two-fdot- 
Iong pole. Commercial crab houses 
use these to pick out crabs for 
shipping to seafood markets and 
restaurants. 

The other, about 12 inches in thame- 


. r ter, fs fastened to the end of 10 -foot 
poles. It is used by commercial 
crabbers who stand an the bows of 
boats and dip the nets into the water 
- to catch crabs. 

r. Mr. Landon can weave a small net 
>rin about half an hour; a larger one 
. takes proportionately longer. The 
same kind of net can be made by 
machine, often out of nylon, faster 
and cheaper than he can make them 
by hand. But veteran watermen here 
say Mr. Landon’ s nets are more 
durable, often lasting two seasons 
. while machine-made nets sometimes 
only last one. 

It Is for these people that he weaves 
his nets. “I don’t weave more than 
about 60 or so a winter, just what the 
people around here need," he says. "I 
do it as much to pass the time as 
anything. I sell them far a dollar 
apiece, so there isn’t much money in 
it” 

Tools forged 

_ He does most of his weaving in a 
small marine blacksmith shop a block 
from the town's main street, where 
such implements as anchors and clam 
rakes are forged, or in a commercial 
crab house, empty in winter, where 
.the water laps up within two yards of 
his feet. 

Another Landon specialty is lead 
weights for crab traps. The weights 
don’t look like much: They are about 
-an Inch high, cylindrical, with a hole 
In the center, but they are essential. 
.The crab traps are lowered to the 
bottom of the water; a floating cork, 
attached with a piece of rope, marks 


their location. The weights, which are 
slipped onto the rope, keep the cork 
perpendicular to the bottom of the 
bay. Without them, the corks would 
drift with the slightest wind or tide, 
and the ropes could be severed by a 
passing motorboat. 


Lead in mold 

Mr. Landon makes the weights in a 
corner of the crab house, melting 
down scrap lead over a small gas- 
burning stove and pouring It into an 
iron mold. 


Sometimes Mr. Landon ponders the 
fate of the tradition of forging small 
weights and, especially, of weaving 
crab nets by hand. "There’s almost no 
one left doing It anymore. " he says. 
“It's going to play Out because the 
kids today don't seem to want to learn 
It" 

Then he pauses. "The same thing’s 
true of opening oysters. When I was 14 
I'd go down to the docks and open 
oysters for 20 cents. for two gallons. 
Now they pay $2.55 for a gallon. But I 
don’t know anyone around here under 
60 years old who’s doing it. " ‘ 
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•Tii my 35 years as a mailman, rve made a lot of friends . . 
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ACROSS 

1. Plant louse 
6. Garb 

12. Stretch one's 
neck 

13. Preserved 
chestnuts 

14. Colobin 

16. Legal 
documents 

17. Cake 
ingredient 

18. Moisten 

20. Criticize 

22. For 

23. Medieval 
shield 


26. Left-hand page 
28. Sneaky 

30. Boy's nickname 

31. Lives 

32. Vine ' 

34. Tidal wave 
36. Donkey 
3fL Corrode 

40. Furious 

41. Ski clothing 
44. Orange seed 
46. Bouquet 
48. Boat basin 
SO. Dance like the 

polka 

52 Of the moon 

53. Dissertations 

54. Slant 
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ante 


DOWN 

■ 24. Main 
25. Caucho . 

1. Zenith 

26.. Through 

2 Growth 

27. Browbeat 

3. Airplane 

29. Yellow tuber 

shelter 

33. Grunting ox 

4. Certain fluid 

35. Open-mouthed 

5. Germ 

37. Fine china 

6. Before noon 

39. Headgear 

7. Polltwog 

8. Genealogy 

42. Andy's friend 

43. .Spanish room 

9. Girl’s name 

45. Shave 

10. Scepter 

46. Knack 

11. Abstract being - 

47. Desert alkali 

- JO 


15l Yelp 
19. Wife 
21. Greek letter 


51. Arsenic 
.symbol 
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Kindergarten set 
can learn jnd enjoy 
no-cook 
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By AfleeaoPaul . 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 




On Monday afternoons, Suzanne, 
Matthew, Karen, David, Dolores. 
Danny, and Ericka come to my bouse. 
They come for cooking classes run by 
the Recreation Commission In our 
New Jersey town. 

7ou may be surprised to hear that 
these small boys and girls. 4 and 5 
years old. are here each week to learn 
to cook. Ericka, by the way, is quite 



clear about her age — 4 years and 2 
months. The exact age Is quite impor- 
tant to her. 

Cooking, to this class, means get- 
ting food ready to eat. You can do that 
without using the stove or hot water. 
And. of course, when you are 4, 5. 6, 
even 7, you are too ycfting to use the 
stove or hot water. 

Getting ready 

Into the house they come and take 
off their jackets and place them 
carefully with art work and papers 
brought from school. Next they wash 


- J 1 ii. 

ir hands with soap and warm 
iwater. I seldom need to remind them. 

■‘ We gather around the work table 
over which I spread a large plastic 
tablecloth to catch any spills. And 
nearby we have sponges, paper tow- 
els. and & lined open garbage pail for 
easy clean-up. 

We begin by preparing a drink. The 
boys and girls have usually come 
. directly from nursery school or kin- 
dergarten, and they are thirsty. A 
favorite ..is Orange Milk Surprise. 
They like it sweeter and with more 
dlLSairibn than the recipe. This is 
because many of the prepared foods, 
especially cereals, to which Amer- 
icans have become accustomed are 
very sweet. I usually say "let’s first 
try It . the way my Grandmother used 
to fix It, and then if you want more 
sugar and cinnamon, we will add it.” 

Orange Milk Surprise 

Here's what you need. 

1 egg 

2/3 cup cold milk 
l/s cup cold orange juice 
% teaspoon cinnamon (% if you want 
more) - 

Narrow mixing bowl 
Egg heater 
l|^a$}3ring spoons 

Hera’s What you do. 
l.. -Break .egg Into bowl. Wipe 
hands with paper towel . 

2. Beat with egg beater until light 
and fluffy. If the table is too high, 
place bowl on chair for easier beating. 

3. Measure and add milk, orange 
juice, and cinnamon. 


4. Beat until blended, which 
means that everything is the same 
color. Taste and see If you want 
sugar. If so, add l teaspoon and stir. 

5. Pour into tall glass. 

Makes 1 serving. 

Frequently youngsters do not like 
the recipe we have chosen. I try to 
have an alternative and to say imme- 
diately that "everyone has different 
likes and dislikes. We have time to try 
another one.” 


Fruit Milk Shake 

Here’s what you need. 

1 i/3 cups cold apricot juice 

2 2 /s cups cold milk 
Measuring cup 
Quart jar with top 

Here’s what you do. 

1. Measure and pour juice into 
quart jar. 

2. Measure and pour milk into the 
same jar. 


3. Fasten top so that it stays closed 
and shake the jar several times to mix 
everything together. 

4. Pour Into tall glasses and serve. 

Makes 4 servings. 

After each preparation, we "tidy 
up.” That means we rinse glasses and 
things we have used and place them In 
the dishwasher. If there is no dish- 
washer, soak in warm sudsy water. 
We wipe the counter and plastic cloth 
to get ready for the next important 


action of the afternoon — 
wichmaldng. 

Their best-liked sandwich ^ . 
thing made with peanut butter 
advance I have filled small * 
custard dishes with a choice of 
eral or all of the following; th 
sliced pickle, sliced banana 
apple in lemon juice, whipped cn 
cheese, and, of course, honey 
jelly. 

Here are the instructions. 

Peanut Butter In 6 Ways 

Here's what you need. 

2 slices of bread 
Peanut butter 

Softened butter or margarine 
Choose 1 of the following: sy 

pickle, sliced banana or ap 

cream cheese, honey, jelly 
Table knife 
Spoon or fork 

Here’s what you do. 

1 . Place bread on wooden cut 
board or plate. 

2 . Spread peanut butter on one t 
of one slice. 

3. Spread softened butter llghth 
one side of the other slice. 

4. Top peanut butter with y 
choice from the custard dishes, 
place buttered bread slice down 
peanut butter. 

5. Cut with table knife. 

6. If you are not eating imm 
ately, wrap sandwiches in pda 
wrap or wax paper and place 
refrigerator. 

Where do grown-ups fit into 
cooking scene? You might 01 
youngsters a chance to "cook” w] 
the opportunity is right from y 
point of view. Suggest that you n 
the recipe together and help m 
certain that everything needed 
easily available. Your capacity 
think; is completely that of cas 
supervision, never the actual doj 
not even to demonstrate. The s 
important aspects of adults and c 
dren in the kitchen is to share the 
of cooking. 

This is tbe second in a series of j 
stories for children learning to o 
which will appear on the food pa 
mi Thursdays. 


Raw fish: Japanese staple, 
western delicacy 




We knew our customers 

Smart* 


A&P customers know that famous brands 
are fine, but A&P brands are smart. The over 1600 
A&P products are equal or superior to famous 
brands, yet many can save our customers up to 20%. 

A&P brands cost less. And they're just as good. 

So they're really better! 

Smart. 




By Jennie Douglas . annually, while our per- 
Specialto capita consumption is over 

The Christian Science 100 pounds. 

Monitor 


Long Beach, Calif . 

Probably nowhere do 
Western tastes differ as 
widely from the Japanese 
as in oifr respective alti- 
tudes toward sashimi- -- 
sliced, raffish. 

The Japanese dishes that 
we have adopted we have 
assimilated with swift en- 
thusiasm. Tempura, the 
deep frying of assorted 
seafoods and vegetables, is 
regarded as Japan’s great- 
est contribution to world 
cuisine. Teriyaki is also 
popular, and sukiyaki 
qualifies as perhaps our 
favorite Japanese dish. 
Oddly enough, sukiyaki Is 
far less popular in Japan 
than It is in the United 
States. Japanese beef is 
considered by many to be 
the best in the world, but it 
Is far too expensive far 
most families. Tbe aver- 
age Japanese consumes 
only 10 pounds of beef 


Staple of diet 

Fish, along with rice, is 
the mainstay of the Japa- 
nese diet. Fish are fried, 
salt-broiled, boiled, and 
dried. Small wonder, then, 
that they also are eaten 
raw. You will quickly' 
praise Japanese ingenuity 
if you have ever tasted 
sashimi. It la delicate and 
delicious and absolutely no 
"fishy” odor or taste. 

Everyone In my family 
is a sashimi enthusiast: 
our only problem is that we 
can’t afford to eat it in 
restaurants nearly often 
enough to satisfy us. How- 
ever, I have learned to 
prepare it myself — the 
recipe Is certainly a mar- 
vel of simplicity. 

To make sashimi, you 
must have absolutely fresh 
fish. Frozen will not da 
Discuss your plans with 
the proprietor of your local 
fish market. Chances are 
that he will be able to 
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provide the fish you need, 
at least occasionally. 

Buy it same day 

Buy your fish on tbe 
same day you plan to eat It. 
One pound will serve six to 
eight people generously as ' 
an appetizer. Various 
types of salt-water fish are 
used by .the Japanese for 
sashimi, notably porgy, 
tuna, sea bass, red snap- 
per, and abalone. I prefer a' 
combination of sea bass 
and tuna. The flavors are 
complementary , and the 
thin red and white slices 
are particularly attractive 
arranged in an over- 
lapping pattern on the 
plate. 

You'll need a very sharp, 
heavy knife. The Japanese 
use four different styles of 
cutting: paper-thin slices, 
34-inch slices, %-inch 
cubes, and %-inch strips. 
Handle the fish as little as 
possible while you are car- 


ving it. I diligently prac- 
ticed carving by all meth- 
ods and my personal pref- 
erence is what might best 
be described as fairly thin 
varying slices. 

Soy sauce dip 
S ashimi is usually 
| served with a variety of 
tasty dipping sauces based 
t on soy sauce. My own 
' favorite consists of % cup 
soy sauce (imported, if 
possible), *4 tablespoon 
lemon juice, and % tea- 
spoon powdered horse- 
radish. Traditionally, the 
horseradish is served on 
the plate with the sashimi 
and each diner adds it to 
his dipping sauce to suit his 
individual taste. 

The Japanese are artists 
at creating attractive gar- 
nishes for all their dishes. 
Carrot curls and threads of 
daikon are common gar- 
nishes for sashimi. Daikon 


is a huge white Japan 
radish sold at Ortei 
markets. If unavailable 
your area, Icicle radlab 
turnip makes an excell 
substitute. 


Hie taste test 
Trying sashimi for 
first time has to be re 
appealing than s 
pling your first raw oyn 
One of my friends, 1 
would gladly go hun 
before eating squid or 
ate sashimi on a trig 
Hawaii without know 
what It was. "I could ei 
three times a day," 
now insists blissfully, 1 
Interesting that th 
Westerners who hj 
tasted sashimi are uni 
mous in their praise ri 
often comparing it to r 
roast beef. To me, it tas 
only like sashimi. Thi 
reason enough for addin 
to the menu. 


Revived cookbook classic 
features vegetable dishes 


By Margaret Logan 
Written for , 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

New cookbooks contain- 
ing vegetable recipes often 
lean heavily on stir-frying 
and other Oriental ideas 
and one tires, at times, of 
soy sauce. Leaves from 
Oar Tuscan Kitchen, by 
Janet Ross (Atheneum, 
58 . 20 ), offers an appealing 
alternative. 

As more Americans be- 
k come aware that our 
menus are redundant with 
meat while too much of the 
. world hungers for grain, it 
makes sense to reconsider 
these eatinghabits. 

All about vegetables, 
this book was originally 
. published in 1899, when 
Europeans and Americans 
were probably- even more 
meat-oriented than they 
are today, ft was a classic 
for years', then went out of 
print, and is now f etchingly 
revised by the author's 
great-great-nephew , Mi- 
chael Waterfleld. 


Crunchy string beans 
Mr.W&terfield is & cock 
and restaurateur. If he 
practices - what he 
preaches, his Wife of Bath 
restaurant in Wye, Kent, 
should be one of the few 
places in the British Isles 
where the string beans are 
crunchy (English crulstoe; 
where Innocent of Conti- 


nental influences, being 
known for Its overcooked 
vegetables). 

The influences here are, 
of . course, Italian. Janet 
Ross, Lady Duff Gordon’s 
daughter,' lived in a 
thirteenth century villa 
outside Florence, a social, 
literary, and gustatory 
center famous among Vic- 
torian and Edwardian 
travelers. She was consid- 
ered strong-willed: as a 
girl she refused, when in- 
structed, to stoop down and 
tie Tennyson's shoelace for 
him. 

There are over 300 reci- 
pes, 'arranged in cat- 
egories of vegetable 
dishes, mixed vegetables 
and salads, rice and pasta, 
and soups. 

Familar dishes such as 
baked eggplant with to- 
mato. sauce are covered as 
well as variations. Here is 
one of these, a filling main 
dish-V 


Ravioli alia 
Fiorentina 

2 pounds spinach 

cup flour • 

4 tablespoons butter 
8 ounces ricotta cheese 

3 eggyoikfl 

Dusting of salt, pepper and 
-nutmeg 

*4 cup grated Parmesan 
cheese • 

• Remove stalks; wash 
spinach. Drop in boiling 
salted water. When water 


re boils, drain spinach, f 
cold water over It s 
press very dry with yi 
ha n ds. Chop finely and ] 
In a saucepan with 
ingredients except Parc 
san cheese. Stir over 1 
heat for 2 minutes; alio* 
cool. 

When cold, form Ii 
inch-long small sausag 
— you may need to flc 
your hands. Lower tin 
into boiling salted wat 
When they rise to the ti 
remove with a slot! 
spoon. Arrange on a dij 
sprinkle with grated Pi 
mesan, and serve. May 
made in advance a 
heated In moderate ov< 
Serves 6. 


Setting cabbage rig! 

Cabbage, the authors 1 
lieve, is the most abused 
all vegetables. Here 
their recipe for Cavoio ai 
Tedesca (German Os 
bage): 

Cut two small red ca 
bages into four and remo" 
stalk. Shred, not too finel 
and blanch In b oiling si 
ted water for 6 minute 
Drain well, return to pi 
with: 1 stick butter, sa 
and pepper to taste, spri 
Kltng of caraway seeds, 
tablespoons red vinegar, 
grated onion. Cook ov 
gentle heat for 20 minute 
Serves 6. 






Courtesy of Henry Moore. Hollands, Much Hadham, Herts, England 
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. Courtesy of the Museum of Cairo 

The Mask of Tutankhamun, c. 1350 B.C.’ 
Because of! its perfection this mask rep- 
resents to me aH -the qualities of Egyptian 
art. • : ' 


. Courtesy of the Louvre Museum, Paris 

“Venus de Milo”: Marble sculpture from 2nd century 
B.C. Greece 

This I choose because in contrast with the Egyp- 
tian mask, it has a frankly human quality whereas the 
Egyptian mask represents the dignity, the authority, 
and the power. 


Courtesy of the Bargeiio. Florence, Italy 

“Moses” 1513: Marble sculpture by Michelangelo 
This I feel is important because it is the triumph of the earthly life, the triumph 
of human life. : 

Rene De Roo 

of the Royal Museums of Art and History 
Brussels, Belgium 


If you could have any fiVe 
of the world’s art treasures 
for your personal collection, 
which would you choose? 
Challenged by this question, 
directors of some of the 
world’s major art museums 
offer their, selections in a 
series of articles appearing 
Thursday. In this, the sev- 
enth article, Rene De Roo, 
director of the Royal Mu- 
seums of Art and History, in 
Brussels, Belgium, tells why 
he picked . the five works 
shown here. 


Photograph by Jean nouorer 

Saints from the south portal of Chartres Cathedral in France 
c. 12th century: St Theodore, St. Stephen, St Clement, St 
Lawrence. 

They are for me the confirmation of the restoration of the arts 
in Western Europe. They represent the Middle Ages — that is, 
Europe’s resignation before the will and power of God. 


“King and Queen” 1952/1953: Bronze sculpture by Henry Moore 

This work is for me a sign of the modern times trying to' find their 
own expression. 


The Monitor’s dally religious article 


Pressure 


We feel a sense of pressure » 
when reality seems to us to con.- - 
sist of an urgent conflict between 
wbat must be done and the re- 
sources available to do it. Thirty 
minutes left, and only halfway 
through the exam. Expenses sud- 
denly outweighing income. The 
need to find a new place to live in 
— at once. 

But what produces a sense of 
pressure? Why do some people 
seem to thrive on it, others not to 
notice it, still others to bow down 
under it? Is it because the uni- 
verse is pressing down upon us in 
chaotic randomness, benefiting 
some, ignoring others, hurting 
still others? Or is it the human 
sense of reality that is random 
and chaotic; benefiting, stagnat- 
ing, or hurting humanity in pro- 
portion as humanity understands, 
ignores, or misinterprets reality? 

Christ Jesus could not have had 
a very high opinion of the human 
sense of reality. “Ye can discern 
the face of the sky,” he said, “but 
can ye not discern the signs of 
the times?” 1 His entire mission 
was to convince the human race 
by precept and example that its 
sense of reality was at fauk, not 
reality itself. When he released 
the woman who was “bowed to- 
gether, and could in no wise lift 
up herself . . .to, these eighteen 
years,” 1 he did not change real- 
ity. He did not remove the ex- 
ternal pressure that was bowing - 
her down because there was no 
external pressure bowing her 
down. She had accepted as real a 
conflict between the flourishing 
of her own identity and her own 
limited sense of the availability — 
to her — of God’s infinite re- 
sources. There is no such con- 
flict, and Christ Jesus awoke her 
to that fact. 

Man, as the idea of God, is 
known by Him to be complete and 
good; abundantly furnished with 
health, supply ^ and love. But the 
unspiritualized and uninspired' 
human sense of reality would 
have us believe otherwise. 

Sometimes we hear people say- 
that an action inspired by a spiri- 
tual awakening to our true God- 


like identity, a desire to reflect 
divine intelligence, to love more, 
to live in health, to grow and 
flourish, will be resisted by some 
unGodlike force. They say there 
is a negative pressure that can 
bow us down so that we can in no 
wise lift ourselves to the solution 
of our human problems. 

Mary Baker Eddy, who discov- 
ered and founded Christian Sci- 
ence and thus made available to 
us the laws used by Christ Jesus, 
the Exemplar, tells us: “Truth 
cannot be contaminated by error. 
The statement that Truth is real 
necessarily includes the corre- 
lated statement, that error. 
Truth’s unlikeness, is unreal .” 3 
The pressure that we feel, and 
that we sometimes witness in oth- 
ers, does not come from a conflict 
between things that are real. It 
comes from a supposed conflict 
between illusion and reality, be- 
tween a false human sense of im- 
penetrable limits and the impel- 
ling urge to move up to the dis- 
covery of the infinitude of God's 
kingdom. 

God is the only absolute stan- 
dard from which to evaluate a 
sense of pressure, and from His 
frame of reference there are no 
constraining limits enveloping or 
pressing down upon His perfect 
creation. The sense of such limits 
is a form of individual and collec- 
tive self-hypnosis, that can and 
must be broken for individuals 
and nations by acknowledging the 
supremacy of that Mind which 
was in Christ Jesus, the Mind 
that is God. The only pressure 
there is, is the ever-beneficial 
pressure to know God’s infinite 
goodness. And there is no resist- 
ance to that pressure except in 
belief. 

The truth of spiritual being sets 
us free. 

■Matthew 163 ; 2 Luke 1331,16; * Science 
awl Health with Key to the Scriptures, p. 
287-288. 


ft starts with us 

Oh, how our ears are dulled 
and eyes become 
Incredibly immune 
to human hurt 
and misery and shock. 

The news parades 

Its daily scrolls of death, 

and dreadful dirges 

breathe their long lament 

across a world 

gr ow n careless In its caring. 


Two ants were squashed today 
and several warms 
completely severed 
by a gardener’s spade. 

A silent spray of poison 
efficiently wiped out . 
a swarm of greenfly 
ana rose's stem. 


We listen thus, 
let passive rust 
corrode the blunted edges 
of compassion. 

The pictures pass, 
the factual voices fade, 
a flicked off switch 
and all the horror’s gone. 
Yet still remain the mirrors 
of our eyes 

in which we see each other 
and ourselves, 

light reflecting light. 

unsealed from lidded shade, 


beginning with our hope 
to pierce the dark. 

Thought leaps to data 
for every man his peace, 
to shout at last 
the news of love’s release' 
Your eyes cry out to mine: 

0 let us start! 

Cynthia MafeJi-Wells 


Daily Bible verse 

Let every thing that hath breath 
praise the Lord. Praise ye the 
Lord. Psalms 150:6 


The 

healing 

touch 

of 

God’s love 


In the Bible God promises, 
“I will restore health unto 
thee, and I will heal thee of 
thy wounds.” 

Axe you longing for a greater 
assurance of God’s healing 
care? Perhaps a fuller and 
deeper understanding of 
God may be required of 
you. A book that can help 
you is Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures 
by Mary Baker Eddy. This 
is a book that brings to light 
God’s ever-present good- 
ness, His power and His 
love. 

Science and Health speaks 
of God’s steadfastness and 
His law of healing through 
prayer. It can show you 
how a change in your con- 
cept of Cod and man can 
bring healing and regenera- 
tion in your life. It will 
show you how the Bible’s 
promises are fulfilled. 

You can have a paperback 
copy ol this book by send- 
ing £1.07 with this coupon. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent . 

4-5 Grasvenor Place, 8th Floor, 

London SWIX7JH 

Please send me a paperback copy of 
Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures: (L) 

Name 

Address 


County 

Postal Code. 


. My cheque for £1.07 endoaed as 
Vpayment in fulL 
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Economic pluses 


There is bound to be a lot of 
political tugging and hauling be- 
fore Washington emerges with a 
sound economic and energy pro- 
gram. But we pause to take note of 
several positive developments in 
recent days: 

• President Ford and Congress 
both appear to be drawing back 
from an adamant posture of con- 
frontation, at least on some cru- 
cial areas that call for quick 
action. There has finally been a 
meeting between Mr. Ford and 
key congressional leaders, as a 
result of which a special “um- 
brella" committee will be set up 
In the Congress to work out a 
compromise plan for reducing oil 
imports. Interior Secretary Ro- 
gers Morton says the President is 
open to such a compromise. 

• While it remains to be seen 
whether the Democrats can unite 
quickly enough to come up with a 
comprehensive energy plan of 
their own, House Ways and Means 
Committee chairman A1 Ullman 
is moving swiftly and vigorously 
to put through an antirecession 
tax- reduction bill. There is no 
reason to think Mr. Ford will not 
compromise on this side of his 
package as well. 

• On the international front, 
France has again set an admir- 
able example by adopting a 10- 
year program to reduce its depen- 
dence on foreign oil. It now im- 
ports some 75 percent ,of its petro- 
leum and it would like to bring this 
down to 55 or 60 percent by 1985. 

This is the kind of farsighted, 
belt-tightening policy which could 
help the whole Western commu- 
nity. It is to be hoped that the „ 
program which the U.S. even- 


tually forges will likewise have 
long-range dimensions and reflect 
the American people’s willingness 
to accept self-discipline. 

• The oil-consuming nations 
and the OPEC states are moving 
step by step toward a summit 
meeting to discuss energy prob- 
lems. Differences that divided the 
countries within the industrialized 
camp are gradually being ironed 
out, while the oil states have 
indicated their willingness to 
launch that much talked about 
dialogue with the West. 

• Buoyed, among other fac- 
tors, by the downturn in interest 
rates, the Wall Street stock mar- 
ket has taken a dramatic leap. 
This upturn may be short-lived. 
But, insofar as it seems to reflect 
an expectation that some months 
hence the American economy will 
start to move out of its doldrums, 
it is a hopeful indicator of growing 
public confidence. 

Having criticized the President 
and Congress for sounding unnec- 
essarily feisty and combative, we 
are encouraged by what seems 
now a more conciliatory mood. 
This does not suggest there should 
not be strong defense of positions 
on both sides. The political battles 
ahead no doubt will be intense. But 
clearly compromises will have to 
be made. 

The goal, it goes without saying, 
is to fashion the best economic and 
energy programs possible. With 
unemployment still threatening at 
over 7 percent and other economic 
indicators down, the pressures to 
move hurriedly are great. Hence, 
in the interests of both speed and 
quality, it is imperative that the 
government work together. 


U.S. gaffe in Latin America 


Some agile hemispheric fence 
mending Is in order in the wake of 
vehement Latin-Amerlcan objec- 
tions to the new U.S. Foreign 
Trade Act of 1974. 

Despite State Department ob- 
jections, Congress inserted provi- 
sions in the act barring oil-rich 
Venezuela and Ecuador from new 
trade preferences because of their 
membership in OPEC. 

Twenty Latin- American and Ca- 
ribbean nations have formally 
condemned the move as “dis- 
criminatory and coercive." Now 
Argentina has cancelled a special 
foreign ministers' meeting set for 
March in Buenos Aires. 

This means that upcoming U.S.- 
Latin- America talks will take 
place within the framework of the 
Organization of American States 
(where the U.S. has less and less 
clout) rather than in special for- 
eign ministers’ meetings as envi- 
sioned for the “new dialogue" 
sought by Dr. Kissinger. This 
represents a clear setback for the 
U.S. in Latin America, which has 
worked hard to build special links 
to the larger nations in the region 
as well as offset past complaints 
of “big-stick diplomacy." 

Consequently, Dr. Kissinger is 
wise in planning to go ahead with a 
trip into the region before April. 

The economic restrictions of the 
trade act are really but part of a 
larger Latin- American concern. 


Although the U.S. has attempted 
to convince the Latin Americans 
that the act is to their advantage, 
the Latins view it as an insensitive 
political slap at their indepen- 
dence and a callous congressional 
1 ‘indifference" about hemispheric 
relations. - 

These Latin- American per- 
ceptions should be given serious 
scrutiny in Washington. Will 
Venezuela, hitherto a stout friend 
of the U.S., more and more iden- 
tify its interests with those of 
OPEC and the “third world”? 
Venezuela, it should be remem- 
bered, continued to supply U.S. oil 
needs duringthe 1973 embargo. 

All parties to this dispute, in- 
cluding the U.S. Congress, need to 
cool tempers and do some rethink- 
ing. Fortunately, steps along that 
line are already evident. Sen. 
Lloyd M. Bentsen has introduced 
legislation allowing OPEC nations 
that did not participate in the oil 
embargo to be eligible for new 
tariff provisions . 

Meantime, finance and eco- 
nomic ministers will meet in 
March at the Inter- American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which 
will be followed by a meeting of 
foreign ministers at the OAS Gen- 
eral Assembly in April. These 
forums could provide useful occa- 
sions to ward off an unnecessary 
rift between longtime Western 
Hemisphere neighbors. 


‘The new colonialism’ 


What is the meaning for the 
world of the seemingly remote 
plight of the oppressed Kurds in 
Iraq? Their problem, recently dis- 
cussed in our news and letters 
columns, is part of what has be- 
come “the new colonialism," ac- 
cording to a report on the state of 
freedom around the world. 

This new colonialism refers not 
to separate states under colonial 
rule but to "subordinated peo- 
ples," such as the Kurds, within 
autonomous states. They now rep- 
resent the “primary world prob- 
lem of group freedom,” says the 
latest survey by Freedom House, 
America's nonpartisan Organiza- 
tion devoted to keeping watch on 
freedom and strengthening free 
societies. 

On the basis of the degree of 
political equality granted subordi- 
nated peoples, ' ‘the great imperial 
states of today are the U.S.S.R. 
and India." 

As the number of traditional 
“colonies" dwindles away in the 
world, the “new colonialism" 
within countries presents a major 
challenge to partisans of freedom. 


The goal now must be for ruling 
majorities to extend political 
equality to all within their bor- 
ders. 

Already in Algeria, for ex- 
ample, the subordinate Berbers 
have “high" political equality, 
says Freedom House. So do the 
Bretons in France and the French 
in Switzerland. But the Bantus in 
South Africa are “low" on the 
scale, along with the Tibetans in 
China and the Kurds in Iraq. 

As the Freedom House survey 
covers other aspects of freedom, 
with gains here and losses there, 
the net results show a slight de- 
cline from a year ago among those 
living in political freedom. Such 
studies illustrate the slow but 
essential efforts toward spreading 
the kind of rights that are among 
Freedom House’s criteria for 
freedom — “the rights of people to 
choose and alter their political 
system and its leaders, have re- 
course to judicial review based 
upon established law, and access 
to information and commu- 
nication free of government con- 
trol." 


‘Henry, you haven't brought home any more stray, 
beat-up cats have you?' 



The Christian Science Monitor 


Diagnosing detente 


By Charles W. Yost 


State of the nations 


Vietnam : the difference today 


By Joseph C. Busch 


In the conventional wisdom of today 
it seems to be taken for granted that 
anyone who favored American dis- 
engagement from combat in Vietnam 
two years ago would also, in logic, be 
opposed to any Increase In military 
aid now. I would like to submit that 
this Is a fallacy. 

It seems to me that there is -still 
today, as there was two years ago, an 
overwhelming case for not sending 
American troops into action an 
mainland af Asia. But there is a. world 
of difference between -the. direct, com? 
mitment af American armed forces in 
Vietnam, and giving to the people -of 
South Vietnam enough weapons- to 
balance off what their enemies from 
the North obtain from other outside 
sources. 

The essential difference lies in the 
Implication of putting a large Amer- 
ican Army on the mainland in a 
position where It was a threat to 
China. 

In the beginning of the deployment 
of American troops In Vietnam the 
usual alleged reason was to save nan- 
Communist South Vietnamese from 
being overrun by Communists. This 
was a part or even all of the motiva- 
tion In the minds of some people, but 
the dominant motivation among pol- 
icymakers in Washington was the 
assumption that the United States 
was locked Into a long-time struggle 
against the presumed Imperialism of 
mainland China. 

China was presumed to be impla- 
cably hostile to the U.S., and dan- 
gerously expansionist. It was widely 1 ? 
believed in highest government cir- 
cles that If the Chinese could overrun 
the whole of In do-China they would 
then proceed by way of Indonesia to 
Africa, and then to Latin America. 

Looking back an that period of 
history from this year of 1975 It seems 
incredible that otherwise intelligent 
and sane people believed that China’s 
military and Ideological power could ' 
span the Indian Ocean, take control of 
black nationalism In Africa, and then 
leap on across the broad Atlantic ! 
to Latin America. It is particularly 
surprising In view of China's lack of 
either air or seapower. But at that . 
time a fear of China pervaded Wash-; • 
ington. It was so passionate and 
emotional that It amounted to a: 


ing the people in the North against the 
people in the South. They support the 
people in the North out of rivalry. 
China does not want a Soviet imperial 
outpost an its southern flank. Moscow 
can’t quite bear to let North Vietnam 
come exclusively under Chinese pa- 
tronage. 

The people in the South have sev- 
eral reasons to want to avoid coming 
under the control of the North. Marty 
of the Southerners are Roman Catho- 
lic. Their trade relations are with the 
Western Industrial community. And 
the French were first in the South, 
last In the North. The Issue is not just 
from modem ideology. It is cultural 
and historic as welL 

It is perfectly respectable far the 
people of the South to wish to 
continue to be Independent of the 
people in the North. They have every 
right to appeal for outside help. They 
have done so. There is no reason why 
the U.S. should not. if it chooses, 
balance off the aid which Moscow and 
Peking give to the North. 

Failure to balance off the aid wIH 
presumably lead to a collapse of tbs 
government in Saigon. That in turn 
means that the Communists of the 
North will become overlords of the 
non-Communlsts in the South. 

Even with American help the South 
might ultimately lose, but at least the 
Southerners would have lad a fair 
chance to remain independent To fell 
to balance off the aid being given to 
' the North would doom them to defeat. 
Do Americans really want to do that? 


. Milwaukee 
The ups and downs of Soviet- Amer- 
ican detente during the past two 
months have been, as Mark Twain 
said of reports of ! his .death, greatly 
exaggerated. What has happened es- 
sentially is that as certain long- 
standing contradictions in the process 
of mutual accommodation have come 
to a head, some were temporarily 
resolved by compromise, some suc- 
cumbed to pressure and fell apart as 
bad long been predicted, and others 
continued to be evadedL 
The contradictions temporarily re- 
solved by compromise were those 
concerning the control' of strategic 
arms. I say "temporarily" because it 
Is clear that the high ceilings set at 
Vladivostok on numbers and types of 
intercontinental missiles were mare 
for the satisfaction of generals than 
for the protection of populations. 

Hence the U.S. Congress will pre- 
sumably approve an agreement em- 
bodying these ceilings only If une- 
quivocally assured that this is only a 
preliminary step. Strategic arms con- 
trol will persist only if significant 
reductions from these, stratospheric 
ceilings are soon agreed by both 
sides. This Is one of the many cases in 
International relations where failure 
to move forward means in fact slip- 
ping backward. 

Nevertheless, it is of the utmost 
importance that the Vladivostok 
agreement be promptly completed, 
be signed no later than Mr. Brezh- 
nev’s visit to Washington In the 
spring, and be approved by Congress. 
Setting high ceilings on offensive 
missiles Is far from being sufficient, 
but It Is a step of great importance. 

The contradictions in the process of 
detente which during- the past two 
months succumbed to pressures 
were those relating to U.S. trade and 
credits for the Soviet Union, and to the 
emigration of Soviet Jews. 

The trade package which was origi- 
nally negotiated two and a half years 
ago was based on the Assumption that 
its provisions included equally bal- 
anced advantages for both sides. The 
largely symbolic removal of dis- 
crimination against.: Soviet imports 
would be balanced by considerable 
Soviet payments an its ancient Lend 
Lease debts. ^ 

Substantially increased two-way 
trade would equally benefit both 
sides. While' 1 the; Immediate benefits 
would accrue' to the Soviets and to 
U.S. exporters, the- large credits re- 
quired would uitimatefy be jrepaid in 
kind from increased Soviet, produc- 
tion of commodities thaU-S. needs. 

■ The attempt to Inject -Into this 
balanced package a .wholly extra- 
neous element such , as emigration, 
Jewish or other, was always a hazard- 
ous one. How much excess baggage 
could such an agreement carry? ' 
Would the U.S. have accepted similar 
provisions about U.S. minorities? If 
the UJ3. has this much leverage, could 
it better have been used to obtain 
mare azms reduction? 

In any case, as the Secretary of 
State had repeatedly warned, the 
congressional pressure tactics were 
too conspicuous and were carried too 
far. They backfired in a spectacular 
but not surprising fashion. Great 
powers, whether right or wrong, do 
not like being publicly pushed around, 
particularly about internal matters. 

Now there la serious- question 
whether even Jewish emigration, 
which baa been de clining rather than 


increasing during the period of dub 
imum pressure, may not now g*j 
less than It might have gained fra 
quiet diplomacy. 

Hopefully U.S.-Soviet trade g 
pension will not be crippled by th& 
developments. Perhaps Soviet e 
pectatiorus have , been too high. % 
much long-term low-interest crec 
should they really be entitled 
receive, .considering that they axe 
highly developed country with a GN 
second only to the U.8.? How far $ 
the U.S. reasonably be expected 
make itself dependent on Soviet < 
and gas after its recent experiem 
with Arab oil? 

Still, even within these limitation 
there is substantial room for mutual 
profitable trade. It remains for bo 
sides the most tangible asset flowli 
from detente. 

More important, however,' Is a 
question whether detente itself is 
jeopardy from these developm 
and from the failure of both sides 
face up decisively to such 
hazardous contradictions as 
Middle East. 

Much has been made in the W 
press of Mr. Brezhnev’s alleged 
ness or political vulnerability, to 
danger of his being replaced by har 
liners. The Soviets no doubt he ... 
similar anxieties when Preside; r 
Nixon was forced out, and still shu J 
der at the possibility of Senafcj 
Jackson in the White House. ’ ’ 

Nevertheless, I would hazard tt T 
guess that the broad policy of deten J 
Is so advantageous to both sides, & 1 



futur 
ents i w? 
:ounta^M> 


clearly prelerable to the altemath 
of renewed confrontation, that it’ 
solidly entrenched for the near futur 
One of the first pronouncements 
any new leadership In either cc 
would be,' I feel certain, a fin- 
reaffirmation of detente. 

Of course If the major coi 
tradictions between the two countrii^-— 
are not substantially riimftiiBhf 
within a reasonable time, there couWw 
be a different story. Hopes 
postponed can turn sour. It behoove.' 


both governments, including the 
forward, not 


Congress, to move 
posture or to stall. 

The author of this article writes ., 
from a background of 40 years as ! * 

a United States diplomat. • 

© 1975 Charles W. Yost 
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Mirror of opinion — ■ 


New source of gas 21 

Remember the stories that show 
in the news from time to time abou — 
how manure from farm animate couii 
be converted into usable methane 1 
gas? Sounds great in theory, you say 
but Impractical from the commercial 
standpoint. — 

Guess Again. The Environments; 
Protection Agency reports that th^. 


Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America^ 


has agreed to purchase, from Ca!»V 
orific Recovery Process, Inc., ol, 
Oklahoma, 640 milli on cubic feet 
methane gas per year, ' enough 
operate stoves In 06,000 homes, with 
distribution beginning to mid-1976. 4 a 
■ The source Of the methane' will bejlg 
approximately 90,000 ton 9 of cattle 
manure annually. A by-product will ^ 
be a fertilizer considered more envi- -..J 
ronmen tally acceptable than raw. ', 
manure. — Milwaukee Journal 


Readers write 


‘Setback for Saigon,’ Ang Snuol, and cars 


To Tb« CtrrMUn Sctonc* Mo nit or: 

Statements In your editorial "Set- 
back for Saigon” cause misgivings. 
. You write, "The question now arises 
as to Just how much responsibility 
Washington must bear to keep the 
Thieu regime afloat There is no 
longer any question of direct Amer- 
ican nfilitary involvement” Further 
' on you say. "While assistance .should 


site open apologies for all the violence 
done to man, animal,, plant, and 
earth. 

Stockton, Calif. . Glenn Bice 


Tellw CMtfbA Sdanc* Ho oKo r. 


... ,, . . . . _ . be kept on the lean rather than 

phobia. It was called the domino,: . abundant side. It should be ade- 

th ®° r y- ^ „ ,,,. ■ quate.” And also, "However much the 

The phobia put a ^-milllan-map . American public longs to have done 
American Army on the mainland of - 


Asia just a short distance south of 
China's flank. It was a threat to ' 
China. So long as American troops 
were on the ground in Indo-Ghina the 
U.S. was In danger of becoming 
engaged in a land war with the most 
populous country in the world. 

All of that is over now, China is nq 
longer perceived to be expansionist 
(except by the Russians), or a threat 
to Africa or to Latin America. The 
U.S. no longer threatens China's 
southern flank. The assumption of 
permanent hostility between the U.S. 
and China is discarded. 

In Vietnam this means that the war 
has been "Vietnamlzed.” It is no 
longer an imperial war. Vietnam is 
not about to become an imperial 
outpost of China, or of the Soviet 
Union or of the U.S. 

But there remains in Vietnam an 
unresolved civil war in which both 
China and the Russians are support- . 


with It, Vietnam la a responsibility 
from which they cannot walk away." 

This position is a revolting moral, 
abdication. If direct involvement or 
support tor Mr. Thieu was wrong, so 
Is Indirect Involvement or support In 
fact "Indirect involvement” adds 
connotations of cowardice and shame 
which directness at least precludes. 

Mr. Thieu is a censorious dictator, 
and America never had, and does not 
have now, any "responsibility" lib him 
whatever. 

America’s Involvement in Vietnam 
was both a moral and a constitutional 
error almost universally recognized 
informally by Americans, but even 
yet unacknowledged and unrepented 
of officially by their government The 
Supreme Court shirked its moral and 
legal obligations to face the question 
when Massachusetts asked it to, and 
neither the executive nor the legtela- , 
five branch even yet has given the 
international community Jhe requi- 


Your editorial "Setback for Saigon” 
startles me. Have we learned nothing 
from all those terrible years in Viet- 
nam? 

You hoped that the movem ent of the 
carrier. USS Enterprise Vis 'no' more 
than, a possible show of theflag that 
will stop short of Intrusion.? 1 Does that 
m ean -that President Ford expects 
that tfte show of the flag will inhibit 
the North Vietnamese, after so many 
years of evidence that the show of the 
French, and American flags-.— and 
bombs— have had so little effect? 

- Worse, the show of the flag means 
commitments . ‘‘reaponsibflify’' from 
which we cannot walk away^you said. 
Does that mean that of the 

flag doesn't work, we .must take 
further measures? And farther mea- 
sures? 

Los Angeles David W. Connelly 


To llw Christa* ! 

In your brief editorial "The mas-:-.?; 
sax: re at Ang Snuol” you call for world ' 
outrage. -.j; 

I consider outrage at what Is hap-. " 
pening in Vietnam and Cambodia. ; 
quite tardy as well as futile since this , 
country forfeited Its long and. costly . L ‘ 
straggle against the same blatantly 
aggressive violence of which you " > 
Speak. 

After your paper's long collabora- 
tLan with the rest of the U.S. media in [< ■ 
Its efforts to accomplish, our with- v. 
dr&wai from Vietnam, your- call for \ 
pity and compassion seems - to me 
schmaltzy and far better left unsaid. 
Hendersonville, N.C. . CaaeyMueltich v. 


Pinto-sized limousine 


To Tfat CteMaa Sdanc* Mpattar 


‘Massacre at Ang Snuol’ 


To Tho ChcWtan Sctanco MotHor 


Your . story an government lim- 
ousines (''ProxmlreattacksTJ.S. liroo 
fleet”), was quite good, but here’s a 
sidebar: Russel! W. Peterson, chair- 
man of. the Council on Enviztmm^fl 
Qualify land former governor_a* 
Delaware) rides In' a chauffeur*! 
government limousine, and it’s a 
: Ford Pinto. 

Dover r DeL Gary Hinder 


Your editorial "The massacre at 
Ang Snuol” rightly contrasts the 
outcry on My Lai wlth the muted 
response to Ang Snuol. 

■Western democracy is on its’ tied of 
nails; do not disturb. .,o v 
Brighton, England S. Alder 


Letters expressing readers' 
views are welcome. ' Each re- 
ceives ; editorial consideration 
though' only a selecttoncan be 
published' and -none individually 
acknowledged. All are subject to 
condensation. . 










